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x3 Torrcs suggested for discussion in this Journal, 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer: 

School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 

The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates. 

The best means of improving District Supervision. 

Vocal Music in Common Schools. 











American “Association for the Advancement ot 
Education. 
ANNUAL Meetine For: 1856. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Education, will be held in the city 
of Detroit, Michigan, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M., on 
Tuesday the }2th of August, 1856, and continuing in session 
through the following Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

Addresses will be made or Papers read by 

Henry Barnarp, LL. D., the retiring President. 

H. P. Tappan, D. D., LL. D., University of Michigan. 

Rev. E. O. Haven, D. D., ” ” 

Prof. J. R. Boise, - “ 

Prof. W. P. Gii_espte, Union College. 

Rev. Cuartes Wuirte, D. D., Wabash College, Ind’a. 

Rev. J. G. Spres, D. D., Milwaukie. 

Betuune DuFFiE.p, Esq., Detroit. 

Prof. J. B. Turner, Iinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Prof. R. L. Cooxe, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Prof. F, A. P. Barnarp, LL. D., University of Miss. 

W. H. Dawson, LL. D., McGill College, Montreal. 

Prof. A. 8. Wetcn, Principal State Normal School, 
¥psilanti, Michigan. 

*,* Negotiations are in progress to secure Excursion 
Tickcts for persons who wish to attend the meeting at De- 
troit. Information can be obtained by addressing Jonn 
WHITEHEAD, Esq., Newark, New Jersey. 

R. L. COOKE, Secretary. 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The regular semi-annual meeting of this Associa- 


Pa., commencing on Wednesday, the 13th of August, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M., and continue three or four days. 

As a Convention of County Superintendents has 
been called by the Common School Department, to 
meet at the same place, on Tuesday, the 12th of 
August, it is presumed, this will be a sufficient in- 
ducement for bringing together all members of the 
Association, and ‘l'eachers generally, throughout the 
State. 

A rare opportunity will thus be presented for 
Teachers and Superintendents, from all parts of the 
Commonwealth, to become acquainted with each 
other, to compare notes, to interchange views, gen- 
erally, in regard to the great cause of Common 
School Education: and, if possible, to devise plans 
for better securing its healthful and harmonious op- 
eration throughout the State. 

Reports wili be presented, by committees appoin- 
ted at the meeting in Philadelphia, on the following 
subjects : 

1. On the Study of Mathematics. 

2. Condition and wants of the German: Schools 
of Pa. 

3. Graded Schools in Town and Country. 

4. Examination of Teachers. 

5. High Schools. 

6. Development of the Organs of Vision. 

7. Condition and Wants of the Colored popula- 
tion of Pennsylvania, as regards Schools. 

8. Natural Sciences. 

9. Proper number of hours of School per day. 

10. Phonography. 

11. ‘Truancy—its Causes and Cure. 

12. Relation between Sunday and Secular Schools. 

13. Advantages to be derived from Deputy State 
Superintendent’s Travellings. 

14. The office of Director, and a comparison of 
the Common Schools of Pa. with those of other 
States. 

15. Normal Instruction. 

16. Infant Schools. 

17. Capacity of Women for the business of Teach- 
ing. 

fa. Mental Discipline. 

19. The best method of teaching English to Ger- 
man pupils. 

20. -On the improvement of Blackboards, 
Discussions upon these subjects, by the members 
ofthe Association, will follow the reading of the Re- 





tion will be held, in the new — Hall of Dick- 
inson Seminary, at Williamsport, 


ycoming county, 


ports. 
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The Committee are now making arrangements by 
which the members of the Association will be en- 
abled to travel to and from Williamsport at reduced 
fare. The necessary particulars will be announced 
in the August number of the School Journal, which 
will appear in time to give sufficient notice. 

The hospitality of the citizens of Williamsport 
stands pledged for the entertainment of all members 
of the Association 

W. V. Davis, Ch’n. Ex. Com. 

Lancaster, June 25, 1856. 

The members of the Ex. Committee will meet at 
the United States Hotel, Williamsport, Pa. on Wed- 
nesday morning, at 8 o’clock, for business pur- 
poses connected with the meeting of the Association. 





Mempersuir : Certificates of membership can be 
obtained by addressing the Treasurer, A. Row, Lan- 
easter P. O., Pa. One dollar is to be sent in all 
eases by gentlemen. Ladies pay no fee. 


Cost or Trave.: At the time of putting this No. 
to press, it is not positively known what arrange- 
ments for the reduction of fare have been made; but 
it is supposed, from the efforts made by the State 
Superintendent, that they will be satisfactory. 





Tue AppressEs or Hon, Wm. Strong at the first 


annual commencement of the Reading High School, | 
and that of Hon. A. L. Hayes to the graduating | 


elasses at the fourth commencement of that of Lan- 
easter, will receive an early insertion. 

Mr. James AnpeERson’s (of Bucks) remarks on a 
standard of Orthography shall also be attended to. 





Potytecunic CoLLece: The commencement exer- 
eises of this flourishing and noble Institution were 
in type for this Ne. but crowded out. 
soon appear. 


They shall 





Lancaster Co. Normat Scuoo.: This remarkable 
outgrowth of the educational vigor of our noble 
eounty, is now fully prepared to take a stand worthy 
ef its birth-place, before the State. The winter 
term will commence on the second Monday in Octo- 
ber, and continue 22 weeks. For particulars see ad- 
vertisement at the end of this No. 


THE WILLIAMSPORT MEETINGS. 

It is to be hoped that the calls for the two meet- 
ings at Williamsport—that of the State Association 
and that of the County Superintendents—will bring 
out, in full force, the educational energy and intelli- 
gence of the State. The point is central and plea- 


good. The State Convention of Superintendents, 
also, premises to be full and efficient. Those offi- 
cers have now had two years experience, and will be 
better prepared to act for the improvement of the 
schools than on any former occasion. 

Let avery teacher and friend of the cause, who can 
spare the time and the small amount of money re- 
quired, be at his post, and help to forward the great 
| work. 


| —_ 


ROYAL ROADS? 


” 


“Extremes meet” in more instances than we are 
in the habit of supposing. The world, both material 
and moral, is full of cases. But then, the benefits 
| which a constant reference to this fact is so well fit- 
|ted to yield, are too often prevented, either by our 
|own ignorance of the fact itself, or our neglect pro- 
| perly to apply its teaching. 
| Every child, who is intelligently taught in geo- 
| graphy, knows that— 

‘¢ The farthest East becomes the very West ;’’ 


but to designate the ending of the one and the be- 
ginning of the other, is the difficulty: 


*¢ Ask, where’s the North? At York, ’tis on the Tweed; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades ; and there, 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where.”’ 


This shifting of the point—this continual pushing 
onward till the extreme becomes its actual opposite 
|—is no less common in intellectual affairs than in 
|physical. Unfortunately, however, in the case of 
|mind and its relations and operations, the result is 
|not, as in physics, a mere matter for curious specu- 


lation, but may prove the prolific parent of evil ;— | 


‘evil, too, of the most dangerous kind, because, being 
the effect of an honest attempt to do good, its first 
approaches are unsuspected, and a portion of the 
harm has been done before the cause is discovered. 

The great educational movement of the present 
|day as not without this vice. When closely looked 
| into, it may be found that some of its best meant 
| plans bear, in no small degree though undesignedly, 
ithis very tendency to opposite and therefore inju- 
|rious result. 

All who have duly examined the question seem to 
jconcur in opinion, that the chief error in the old sys- 
tem of instruction was its failure to discipline the 
|mind, or draw out the thinking powers of the learn- 
er, and thus to enable him not only to make sure his 
|own progress in knowledge, but, at the same time, to 
|impart the power to continue that progress indefi- 





sant, the season is propitious, and the necessity for | nitely, by his own invigorated efforts. By it the | 


eoncerted action never was so great. The friends | memory was loaded with rules, definitions, arbitrary 
of the cause in middle and northern Pennsylvavia, | conclusions and uncomprehendeé principles. These 
especially, should see to it that their counties are| were, in their turn, so dependant on mere words 
fully represented. Let it be borne in mind that the | and forms, that if the memory failed in its trast, the 
meetings of the State Association are, semi-annual- | whole mental treasure was gone. It was in the con- 
ly, becoming more interesting and useful, and that} dition of the student returning from a German Uni- 


it never visits a place without leaving its mark for! versity, who lost the notes of his foreign lectures, 
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and had to go back to Europe for another stock of and, almost without effort, form a ready reader of 
learning. ‘groups of words, or sentences. 

This, it is trae, was not the process in every ease ; | Some Arithmeticians make a song of the Tables, 
—for there were as sound scholars and thinkers oc- and tarn the task of committing them into a musi- 
casionally made under the old system, as the new cal recreation. Others are so opposed to the old 
may ever hope to produce. But it was the general system of arbitrary “rules” and worked out “ an- 
rule; and hence the reformation now in progress swers,” that the pupil is necessarily thrown for aid 
has this great defect as a starting-point. |upon the‘ key” which some convenient friend has 

That the learner's own mind had not sufficient prepared to help him out of his troubles; while a 
part in the act of acquiring knowledge, was the |third class so shorten all the processes, that though 
great evil. ‘To correct this evil two objects were to the rationale may be apparent to the adult mind, 
be effected: 1. The fundamental principles of each | that of the child fails, for want of those formal parts 
science or branch were to be thoroughly impressed which are indispensable to its more limited powers. 
on the mind of the learner, before he was permitted In geography, one teacher takes his class singing 
to proceed further. 2. In orderto enable him clear- @round the world, the voice and not the mind per- 
ly and fully to comprehend those principles, they forming all the pleasant labor involved. And another 
were to be so simplified and arranged, as to be |° illustrates and renders tangible to the senses, by 


brought within the present grasp of his faculties. pene of maps and models, all the parts and difficul- 


Both of these processes were and are right in them- | ties encountered, that definitions and descriptions 
selves,—the first under all circumstances and in all re expected almost to make themselves, and those 
cases,—the last within due bounds. It is in refer. |im the book are wholly ignored. 
ence to an abuse of the latter, that an evil is be-| Grammar is still more extensively and variously 
lieved to be in the course, or at least in prospect, | facilitated. One author makes of it a pretty tree, 
of infliction, of precisely the same nature as that | amid whose branches and boughs and leaves, if the 
honestly intended to be remedied by the process it-| pupil but disport himself therein a short while, he 
self. | will be sure to find the fruit of knowledge, so ripe as 

The statement of the case is this :-— scarcely to require an effort in the plucking. An- 

The great object of education is the strengthening | ther turns it intoa map or diagram, which, by a 
of the pupil’s faculties, by keeping them in a con-| pleasant pastime of analysis and synthesis, impresses 
stant state of intelligent activity, while acquiring itself almost by its own agency upon the amused 
knowledge ;— jmind. A third, shocked at the old-fashioned names 

One means for ensuring this result has been, so to jof the parts of speech, puts into their place certain 
simplify and facilitate the act of acquisition, as te | guesesacn re hieroglyphics, which, by some short 
render it easy and therefore constantly attractive;— | mystical process, are to convert the parsing tyro 

But- the process of facilitation, as proposed by into the syntactical adept. And another, more sum- 
some, has been carried so far as actually to defeat Mary and labor-saving still, banishes the grammar 
this great object of education ; inasmuch as it de-| book altogether, and boldly asserts, that, as the ob- 
prives the mind of that degree of effort indispensa-| ject of the study is but to cause correct speaking, 
ble to its own due development. correct speaking is best taught by the teacher's 


If this be true, then the two opposite systems |W" example and precept. 


would seem to effect the same purpose and arrive at 
the same end, by opposite extremes :—The old sys- for facilitation is no less rampant. Not to specify 
tem—or, the extreme “pouring in process ”—by all the varieus systems that have been announced, 
wholly disregarding the development of the mind,|two of them seem to be, at the present moment, 
in the attempt to fill it with undigested knowledge ; \somewhat in vogue. One assumes that, as every 


Finally, in the study of other languages, the rage 


and the new system—or the extreme “ drawing out 
process "—by enervating, the mind, in the result of 
freeing it from the labor requisite to its own growth. 


Let some of the modes proposed for this facilita- 
tion be here glanced at :— ’ 

The Phonetician attacks the difficulties of the 
English Alphabet, and sneers at what it pleases him 
to call the absurdities and useless obstacles of our 
orthography. In their stead he would place a new 
Alphabet, so beautifully and systematically adapted, 
that the mere naming of its letters must infallibly 
produce the right sound of the word they represent, 





person acquires his mother-tongue by first memor- 
ising words and then phrases, without the help of 
grammar or dictionary, therefore this is the natural 
mode, and all other languages are to be acquired in 
the same manner. The other allows a modified use 
of grammar and dictionary, but strips them of all 
unpleasantness and difficulty, by putting into the 
student’s hand a fall and literal translation of every 
work to be read in the strange tongue. 

Now, it is not the present purpose to deny the 
entire value of all or any of these systems, in their 
proper spheres. Nor is the object of these remarks 


2m agentes Som 
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either individual or partieular, but general and cau- 
tionary. It is admitted that there is utility in near- 
ly all the systems that have been alluded to. It is 
their abuse, not their use, that is contended against. 
For instance: there can be no more beneficial exer- 
cise in the school-room than that on the various 
phonetic powers of the letters of our alphabet ; nor 
have there been greater improvements effected in 
any branch than those by which the study of num- 
bers has been addressed to the reason as well as 
the memory; neither can the value of maps and 
instruments as an aid to the study of geogra- 
phy generally, be weil over estimated; while oral 
instruction im grammar, either preparatory to or 
coneurrent with the use of the text-book, has un- 
doubtedly done much to render interesting the dry- 
est branch in the young pupil’s course. Nay, even 
in the study of a strange language, the judicious ad- 
dition of the phrase method to the use of the regu- 
lar grammar, and the occassional use of a transla- 
tion, can be made, by a competent Teacher, the 
means of furthering the learner’s progress :—The 
former being but the framing of those phrases oral- 
ly, whose formation on paper has always been in- 
sisted on as a necessary exercise in the study oflan- 
guage ; and the latter, if not relied on too long and 
if accompanied with the rigid questionings of the 
watchfal instructor, being probably advisable 


some cases, 

These and all such expedients, in their proper 
place and ander intelligent and carefal control, are 
not only harmless, but may afford the accomplished 
instructor facilities for varying the exercises of his 
school, and of adapting the mode of instruction to 
each particular case, with greater prospect of suc- 
cess. Few medical nostrums were ever invented 
that have not been remedial in some form or other 
of aiiment; the mistake consisting in applying each to 
all forms of the same disease, or of claiming for 
it a panacean efficacy. The same is the case in 
reference to all well meant efforts to hasten edu- 
cation. Each makes its mark. Each is the origin 
or the era ofa step in advance,—which, however 
short of the progress expected by its sanguine author, 
still goes to keep up the great march of mind. The 
true teacher will so regard, and so use, and so be 
grateful for, all such benefits. 

Still there is danger—the very danger of extremes 
meeting. Suppose some shallow educational empiric 
were to form an eclectic system of miscalled instruc- 
tion out of all these short-cut inventions;—suppose, 
too, he were to establish an institution, in which 
every study was to be pursued according to one or 
other of these labor-saving processes, The thing is 
not very probable, it is true ; stillit is not impossible. 
But, if ever tried, the mentally-rained subjects of 
the rash experiment, will convince all of the fallacy | 
whieh lurks inevery portion of the whole system. 





A youth grown up under such a hot-house pro- 
cess, would be about as fit for the stern realities of 
life, as the shrivelled arm of the eastern Devotee— 
held for years in one position—would be capable to 
wield the ponderous sledge of the blacksmith. 

It is true, that no constructor or advocate of any 
one of these “royal roads,” contends for such a plea- 
sant passage the whole way up the hill of Science. 
He frankly admits the necessity of self-effort, some- 
where, on the part of the learner. But, at the same 
time, he asserts that the particular portion of the pro- 
cess of aquisition which he desires to facilitate, is un- 
necessarily encumbered with obstacles, while there 
are Otherand more advanced studies in the learner’s 
course, which will sufficiently tax and exercise and 
develope all his powers. This, at first view, seems 
satisfactory; but it is only specious. It might be 
admitted, were all improvers and facilitators found 
exerting their powers on one section—so to speak— 
of the road in question. But when, on the contrary 
we find some of them at work on every portion of it 
—filling up every deep place, leveling every height, 
and slanting round every formidable obstacle—it is 
time to speak out ;—and it is against this general 
though unintended combination of facilitation, that 
these remarks have been hazarded. 

In fine, the chief result to be avoided in the edu- 
cating process, is that of depriving the mind of its 
On the other 
hand, the great object to be effected—or rather the 
two-fold object 


own self-reliant power to accomplish. 


-is, in the first place, so to cultivate 
the mind that it shall fully possess and be enabled 
effectually to use, whatever knowledge it acquires ; 
and, in the second place, to impart, during this pro- 
} 
l 


cess Of Cu 


ture, as much of sound knowledge as shall 
be consistent with that culture. In this view of the 
subject—as no man ever did or ever will possess. all 
knowledge—this result may besaid to be, Education. 

In his endeavors to accomplish thig great result, 


the true 


system or mental expedient. 


leacher will be wedded to ro particular 
He will try all things, 
He will wrest 
to his high purpose every aid, whether in nature or 


and hold fast to that which is good. 
art or science, adapted to its promotion. In short, 
he will, for the benefit of his immortal charge, 


** Find tongues in Trees, books in the running Brooks, 
** Sermons in Stones, and good in every thing. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY. 


Erie: The Ere Gazette has opened an Educational 
partment. 


le- 


Armstrone: The Teacher’s Association of this county 
will meet in the public school house of the borough of 
Worthington, on last Tuesday (26th) of August; at which 
time and place, Teachers and those interested in the cause 
of Education generally are invited to attend. 


Cuester: Agreeable to adjournment, the friends of edu- 
cation met at the New Garden Lyceum Hall, July 15, 1856. 
The Constitution as drafted by the committee (with 
some amendments,) was adopted. The subject of School 
government came next in order, which created quite a spit- 
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ited and animated discussion, which we mark as but an in- | only to be faithful to their originals, but to give their sense 
dex to the future. The first stated meeting of the society |in a form not unattractive to the general reader. The first 
will be held at the New garden Lyceum, on Saturday Aug- | named is, we believe, the work of Mr. Z. C. Cochran, now 
ust 9th, at 2 0’clock, P. M.; alternately thereafter in Lon- | principal of the Coatesville Academy, whose reasons for 
don Grove, West Marlborough and New Garden. Friends of | placing translations in the hands of the student of Latin 
education in the above named townships are requested to at- | and Greek ; will be found at length in this number of the 
tend. |Journal. However, we, as a disciple of the old system, may 


Luzerwe: A Teachers’ Institute in this aroused county | ‘differ with him as to the propriety of the general use of 
was held at Scranton, by the Co. Superintendent, on the | translations in school, we admit that they are invaluable to 


25th and 26th ult. Liberal arrangements were made to ac- | *h¢ adult, who is pursuing his classical studies without, or 
commodate the members. only with occasional aid from, a teacher. He will use and 


; not abuse the facilities of a translation; and to him the 
Huntincpon: To Teachers and all whom it may concern — | works of Mr. Cochran will be a great and useful help. 





The undersigned, with competent Instructors, will open a| 
Normal School in Huntingdon County on the last Monday in 
July for the especial benefit of teachers. Two Professors 
will be employed, and more if necessary; the gratuitous ser- 
vices of the County Superintendent will be given, in order to 
lessen the expences of the student teachers. 
will be moderate. Let the teachers turn out. 
necessity for improvement. 
Teachers of Huntingdon: Our Educational interests are in 
your hands! The honor of the profession depends upon you! 
Let there be action! We have an arduous Campaign be- 
fore us, and you must not shrink from duty. 
ALBERT OWEN, County Superintendent. 


There is a 


All expenses | 


Public opinion requires it. | 


| THe TEACHER’s GuIDE TO ILLUSTRATION: A Manual te 


accompany Holbrook’s school apparatus. By F. C. Brown- 

ell. 158 pages. 12mo. Hartford. 1856. ; 

We have often expressed an opinion in favor of the use 
of school apparatus, and latterly a very decided one in re- 
gard to that of the Holbrook Company. Still, to the unac- 
customed Teacher, there were often difficulties in the use of 
many of the instruments. This little manual removes the 
objection ; giving, as it does, not only 2 full and plain ac- 
count of the nature and purpose of each instrument; but 
clear directions forthe mode of using it. In addition to this, 
it is replete with sound scientific information, to obtain 


| which the teacher would have to resort to many different 
Yorx: Exhibitions of the female schools of the south | Sources. 


The portions on Map Drawing and the sphericity 


ward of the borough of York took place, some time ago.— | 0f the earth are especially clear and satisfactory. 
That of Thursday evening comprised the schools of Miss | First Lessons 1n Enciisu Composition. * By Mrs. Spen- 


Sallie Townsend, Miss Hays, and Miss Hannah Townsend. 
On Friday evening the schools of Miss Craver, Miss Fahs 


scholars acquitted themselves very much to their own cre- 
dit, and reflected honor upon teachers and directors. 


WAYNE COUNTY. 

The Teachers’ Institute, held at Prompton, Wayne Co., 
closed its session of three months, June 13th. It was one 
of profit to those in attendance, and we trust, will prove | 
beneficial to the public schools of our county. 

The Institute was conducted entirely upon the Normal plan. 

During the session, we were favored with lectures by 
Prof. J. F. Stoddard and Dr. A. H. Grimshaw. The rep- 
utation of these gentleman as lecturers, is so well known 
that I need only mention their presence at our Institute, as 
a guarantee of our being highly entertained during their stay. 

Resolutions were adopted by the members of the Institute, 
expressing their thanks to those gentlemen for their kind- 
ness in visiting them; and in consideration of the interest 
manifested by Prof. J. F. Stoddard, in the cause of educa- 
tion in this county during the last four years, the Institute 
passed a resolution, to raise the sum of one hundred 
dollars, for the purpose of procuring a token to present 
him, as a mark of their esteem, and which will be mutually 
pleasing to both. 

It was with some doubt as to the result, that I made ar- 
rangements for holding an Institute of this kind ; but its suc- 
cess exceeded by far the anticipations of its warmest advo- 
cates. 

We are located in the extreme north eastern portion cf 
the State, in a rough and hilly county; yet we are proud of 
the fact, that Wayne county can boast of some as good 
teachers in her public schools, as those of any other county 
in the State; and as such, are determined to elevate the 
character of their profession to that standard, to which, as 
the educators of the youthful mind, they are justly entitled. 

8. A. TERREL, Co, Supt. 





Honesdale, July 9, 1856. 








and Miss Stroman were engaged. The exercises consisted 
of a variety of recitations, speeches, &c., in all of which the | 


cer Smith. Boston. 
and Brown. 

This is one of the numerous text books which the intro- 
duction of Composition as a regular branch of school study, 
has called into existence. It is prepared on the assumption 
(no doubt sound) that children should be exercised in the 
application of words, as soon “‘ as they can spell, write and 
define.”? Hence, the first part requires no knowledge of 
etymology or syntax, and is only designed to perfect the pu- 
pil in orthography, punctuation, &c., while applying words 
in their simpler relations. The second part introduces him 
to some of the graver difficulties in the art of forming sen- 
tences and expressing thought; and the whole seems well 
calculated gradually to win the learner on, in this some- 
what difficult path to beginners. 

Tue STanDARD SPeLLER; containing exercises for oral 
spelling, and sentences for silent spelling by writing from 
dictation. By Epes Sargent. 168 pages. 12mo. Boston. 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1856. 

This work seems to complete the popular “ Standard Se- 
ries,’’—all by the same well known author. The feature of 
it which seeks to combine silent spelling, or by writing, 
with-the old oral mode, is of great value and seems to be 
well incorporated into the process of acquiring a knowledge 
of orthography. It is time that the truth should be gener- 
ally recognized, and as generally made, practiced, that spell- 
ing is not an incident to spoken but to written language ; and 
that therefore it should be mainly practised by the hand un- 
der the guidance of mind, and not solely by the tongue. 


THE Scuoot JourRNAL, designed for the use of scholars.— 
By a Teacher. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1856. 
This is a blank book of some 50 pages, half foolscap size, 

neatly ruledand bound. The object is to induce the pupil 
to note, at the close of each day, a record of its most inter- 
esting events. Itis preceded by short addresses to school 
committees and teachers on the utility of the practice, and 
by four pages containing a model of the kind of notes, which 
might be expected from a child of ordinary intelligence and 
industry. There is no question of the value of the exer- 
cise, if generally introduced and regularly performed. 


131 pages. 12mo. Hickling, Swan 








Book Notices. 


Tue Germanta & Acricota or Tacitus, literally trans- 
lated, with explanatory notes, original and select, by an 
Admirer of the Classics. 83 pages. 12mo. Pittsburg: 
printed by J. T. Shryock. 1854. 

Tue First Turee Books or Livy, adapted to Lincoln’s 
text, literally translated, by D. Spillen, A.M. M.D. 111 
pages. 12mo. Beaver, Pa. published by Z. C. & J. S. 
Cochran. 1854. 





These two translations of standard classics appear, from 
all the examination we have been enabled to give them, not 








ago ich Official. | 





OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ? 
Haraeispure, Aug., 1856. § 


[Secretaries oF Districts: Fifteen Co. Superinten- 
dents have furnished the Editor with lists of Secretaries to 
enable him to send the State copy of the Journal to the pro- 
per person. It is extremely desirable that the others shall 
do so at the earliest possible date, In preparing the list, 
the name of the District, as well as those of the Secretary 
and his Post- Office, is to be inserted.— Eb. ] 


DEPARTMENT 
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TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. A Model Advertisement, George M. Hambright. 
You are requested to attend in Convention at WIL-| Song by the Pupils. 
LIAMSPORT, on Tuesday, the 12th day of August nert,| The Bachelor's Sale, by William H. Torr. 
An appeal for Liberty, by Isaac Roberts. 
Music, 
Announcement of the Summer Vacation, by T. 
H. Burrowes, Esq., President of the Board of 


at 1 o’clock in the afternoon, for consultation with regard 
to the condition and prospects of the Common Schools, and 
the discussion of such matters as may be calculated to pro- 





mote their welfare. Your obedient servant, Directors. 
ANDREW G. CURTIN, Vacation Song, by the Scholars. 
June 25] Superintendent of Common Schools. Music by the Orchestra. 
| Parting Song, by the Pupils. 
DECISIONS. Benediction. 


County Commissioners fees and liabilities: County Com- — 
missioners cannot lawfully charge fees for the services re- H g. : 
quired of them by the 29th section of the School law, and IGH SCHOOLS. 
Directors are not bound to pay any such charges; nor would The commencement exercises of the Male and 
such ag geg be made, be a a —_—, dis-| Female High Schools took place in the evening. At 
pare the Commissioners should refuse to perform the) 7 o'clock the Pupils of the High Schools and their 
duties specified, the Court of Common Pleas of the respec- Teashers. towether with the # a rahe 
tive county can compel obedience to the law by a writ of | *©@6"CTS, together wi Q Reconiery = ranecers, 
mandamus. In addition to this, the 24th section of the Act |#0d all the Teachers of the Common Schools of the 
of 15th April, 1834, provides that “ If the Commissioners of | city, without their pupils, attended in Fulton Hall, on 
any county shall neglect or refuse to perform any duty re- | which occasion citizens generally were also invited 
ey of them p Piatt if ony one of ye vy eeaygewmmgan ito attend. Seats were reserved for the Parents 
shall neglect or refuse to perform any official duty, they or/ of Pupils in attendance, for the Clergy, Gentlemen 
he shall respectively be fined in a sum not exceeding one| ¢ > “r 4 ; 
hundred dollars.’ of the Press, and City Couneils. 


| 
| 





ORDER OF EXERCISES. 





Notices of Schools. | Prayer by the Rev. W. S. Drysdale. 
te lt LS ne eat 3 Ae A abs Music. 
LANCASTER CITY SCHOOLS. Report of the condition of the High Schools, by 


\J. B. Livingston, Esq. 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, by the Pupils of 
the High Schools. 
A ppress—Loss of National Character, H. Brene. 
man. 
Appress.— Popular Institutions, Joseph Downey. 
Music.—Come with thy Lute to the Fountain. 
Essay—Cheerfulness, Eleonore de W. Breneman 
Essay—The Influence of Home, Margie E. Miller. 
Music,— Duett— Alexandrina Lilly Dale. 
Essay.—Nothing Madein Vain, Anna E. Kramph. 


The annual celebration of the public schools of 
the city took place at Fulton Hall on Friday, July 
18th, agreeably to the following programme of the 
ceremuny. The sight was most beautiful and grati- 
fying. About 2300 persons were supposed to be in 
the hall, which was crowded to its utmost capacity. 
—and of these near 2000 were children of all grades, | 
from a bc darians up to those who chop logic and 
spout latin. 

The schools had all been previously examined, and | 
the reports from the different divisions were highly “eR ire re, " or - " ; 
ee ; reflecting credit upon teachers and ae oe OS eT ete ae 
scholars, from the high schools down to the lowest | Ie 101; preect i 
primary schools. A large number of scholars were | Music. Dactt-Alsiph of Vagaad. ..“ Willis,on 


. |the Stormy Sea.” 
publicly commended for their regular attendance, | , 


their good conduct and their advancement, during | eR! ie nia abe en wenn Ba ee 
the whole year that has just expired. a ree _ ates —— ~ hears, og 
- |comes o’er the Plain. 
Morninc Exercises. | Oration—American Literature, Stuart A. Wylie. 
Precisely at half-past eight o’clock, the pupils of} Music.—May Queen. 
every Common School in the city, under the care of} Evtocy—Patrick Henry, Martin Dunne. 
their proper Teachers, and Visiting Directors,moved| Address to the Graduating Classes, by the Hon. 
in procession from their Room, direct to Fulton | A. L. Hayes. 
Hall, into which none but the Pupils with their! Music. 
Teachers and Directors were admitted, until these| Benediction. 
had been seated. ‘he following exercises thentook| The addresses and orations by the members of the 


place: |Male High School, were highly creditable produc- 
Prayer by the Rev. D. W. Bartine. | tions, and delivered in such a manner as to show that 
Music, ‘this useful part of an American citizens’ education 


Report of the Examinations made by the Super-|is properly attended to. 
intending Committee during the week, and of the} The Essays by the members of the Female grad- 
names of the Pupils found qualified for promotion |uating class were short, but on well selected sub- 
into the High School, by the Rev. J.S. Crumbaugh. | jects, well written and read with ease and effect. 


National Hymn, by the Scholars. But the pieces performed on the Piano and sung 
Music. {by the graduating and other classes, were the charm 
Declamations by pupils of the Male High School. |of the evening. The execution on the instrument, 
The Cold Water Man, by Samuel Shreiner. ‘and the style of singing were such, as to convince 
Destiny of America, by Walter Kieffer. ‘all who heard, that music is well taught in the 
Song by the Pupils—Commencement Chorus. ischool, and can be made a branch of Common 
Extract from Montgomery, by Geo. H. Richards. | School Education. 

The School Boy’s Complaint, by Heary Dorwart.| The introduction of instrumental Music, Draw- 
Song by the Pupils. ling, and ornamentel Embroidery, made during the 


Extract from Dow, Jr., by Charles Long. ‘past year, has elevated the Lancaster Female High 
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School to an equal rank with the best private Semi- 
naries in the land. Ina few years, every home in 
the city will or may be cheered and refined, by the 
sweet influences of this wise and liberal measure of 
the Board of Directors. 





CARLISLE SCHOOLS. 
The examinations of the public schools in this 


district, commenced on Friday, June 20, with the | 
Primary Department, and terminated on the 27th | 
June, with an exhibition by the two High Schools, | 


in Declamation, Dialogues, and Compositions, in 
Education Hall. 

It is the custom in the District, to invite a num- 
ber of gentlemen as visitors, to accompany the 
members of the Board, in the inspection and exami- 
nation of the schools; they are requested to make 
any suggestions to the Board of Directors, which 
in their opinion, would promote the efficiency of 
the schools; or report as they might deem expe- 
dient, through the newspapers, to their fellow-citi- 
zens, on the state of thesame. It is to be regretted, 
however, that for the last few years, but few of those 
invited, have been willing to give the necessary 
time, to the attainment of this object. 

The school rooms were, however, filled to over- 
flowing during the exercises, chiefly by ladies. The 
scholars generally answered with readiness and 
promptness, not only questions put by their teachers, 
but those by the Directors and visitors. 

About two hundred and forty have been recom- 
mended for transfer, from lower to higher schools. 


Eleven young ladies from the Female High School 
were reported for Diplomas, who were subjected to 
a private examination conducted by Pref. Marshal 
of Dickinson College; and the Diplomas were con- 
ferred on Friday evening, at the exhibition, in the 
presence of a large and brilliant audience, on the 
successful scholars, in alphabetical order, as follows : 
Miss Ellen Armstrong, Miss Hannah Bell, Miss 
Annie Coroman, Miss Anna Davis, Miss Sibilla 
Eby, Miss Lizzie Ensminger, Miss Annie Hantch, 
Miss Mary Postlewaite, Miss Anna Ritter, Miss 
Martha Smiley and Miss Mary Weaver. 


The salutatory address was delivered by Miss 
Annie Cornman, and the Valedictory by Miss 
Annie Hantch; and the exercises of the evening 
were closed by some appropriate remarks, by the 
Rev. W. Kremer, of the German Reformed Church. 


Upon the whole, the schools of this District are 
doing as well as usual ; the principal difficulty ex- 
erienced is in obtaining well qualified teachers to 

ll vacancies that are constantly occurring.— 
Although we have made some increase in salaries, 
yet several of the most important schools were 
vacant for months, during the last session. No 
remedy can meet this want, until our Legislature 
establishes Normal Schools. County associations 
or local schools of this character, are very well in 
their place, but are not the thing for the State at 
large. A judicious expenditure of this kind will 
be true economy in the end, considering the large 
sum, in the aggregate, expended in common school 
instruction in this Commonwealth. 





READING HIGH SCH®@OL. 

The first annual Commencement of this Institu- 
tion was held, pursuant to a resolution of the Board 
of Controllers, in the High School Hall in 4th 
street, on the evening of July 3, 1856, As the 








occasion was one of unusual interest, and a novel 
feature in the educational progress of our city, we 
take this opportunity of giving it a more extended 
notice, than the hurry and bustle incident to prepa- 
rations for celebrating the National Anniversary, 
enabled us to give in last week's issue, 

At the designated hour the Hall was well filled 
by an attentive and appreciative audience, and the 
exercises of the evening opened by the Hon. John 
Banks, President of the Board. After an appro- 
priate prayer by the Rev. A. 8. Leinbach, the 
President gave a brief sketch of the School from 
its establishment in 1852—commenting on the efforts 
of Directors to organize it—its eminent success and 
the high position it has always sustained as the 
head of the School System in this city. He observed 
that the full course of study in the High School 
had now, for the first time, been completed,.and a 
class was about leaving the institution, as its first 
graduates;—that he had no doubt, from the thorough 
training here received, they were well prepared to 
enter upon the active duties of life;—and expressed 
the hope that the School might continue to receive 
the fostering care of both directors and parents, and 
that each returning commencement might witness 
the egress, from its halls, of a class similarly prepa- 
red, when we might participate in exercises as 
agreeable and interesting as those of this evening. 

After the President had closed, the members of 
the Graduating Class were severally called to read 
original essays, prepared for the occasion, according 
to the following programme : 

Nature—Harrison Maltzberger. 
Man—Matthias H. Richards: 
Brauty—Howard Mcllvaine. 
Pusiic Opinton—George W. Green. 

We need scarcely remark that the reading of the 
pieces gave general satisfaction,—and was listened to 
very attentively by the audience. They certainly 
showed very considerable ability—an ease of com- 
position, and a correctness and even elegance of 
expression, hardly to be looked for in persons of 
their age. We have certainly heard inferior pieces 
at College Exhibitions. After the delivery, of the 
essays, an address by the Hon. Wm. Strong was 
listened to with marked attention. It was a very 
able production—full of thought and practical sug- 
gestions, and commanded the attention of the audi- 
tory. We have not the space to enter more at 
length on its merits. Next week we anticipate the 
pleasure of laying it before our readers. 

The Diplomas were next presented to the gradu- 
ates by J. 8S. Richards, Chairman of the High Schoo} 
Committee, accompanied by appropriate remarks; 
after which the exercises of the evening closed with 
some valedictory observations from Rev. Wm. A. 
Good, County Superintendent, who, after passing a 
well-merited compliment on the diligence of the 
pupils in the High School, and the untiring efforts 
of the instructors in the noble work in which they 
were engaged, concluded by commending the Iusti- 
tution to the especial care of its official guardians, 
and hoped that its efficiency and usefulness might 
never be impaired, but that it might continue to be 
an ornament to the city and the pride of its citizens. 

Although the class actually graduating is small, 
yet since the establishment of the School, three 
years ago, some seventy boys have passed through 
it, having received instruction for various periods, 
from one to nearly the whole three years, and then 
entered upon various pursuits. Many of them 
were not behind the graduating class in a thorough 
education. 
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it was expected that the Reading Musical Socie- 
ty would be present, to enliven the occasion with 
music, but owing to the lateness of the invitation 
they reluctantly declined. On the whole, we may 
truly say we have not passed a pleasanter intel- 
lectual entertainment for many a day, andthe good 
taste of the Committee and ready co-operation of 
those who were invited to take part in the exercises, 
reflect deserved credit on all concerned. It is on 
occasions like these that our citizens can witness 
the finished results of education in our midst, and 
we can safely say that every one present felt a just 
ride in the performances of the evening. Our 
nope is that we may have many more exhibitions of 
a similar character, and we can safely predict an 
overflowing house for the next annual commence- 
ment of the High School.—B. § S. Journal. 





Original Communications. 





REV. J. B, PRADT. 


[In the last No. of the Journal the reader found 
a set of rules for the conduct of pupils, addressed 
by Mr. Pradt, to the children in the public schools 
of Potter, of which county he had lately been Su- 
perintendent. The following response from the 
scholars and the Teacher of one of those schools, 
forms a portion of that recompense which forms the 
faithful and able officers best reward.— Ep. | 


_Mr. Prapt—Dear Sir: We very cordially appre- 
ciate the testimony of your friendship found in the 
newspaper. Those “Twelve Rules” for conduct 
in school, we will write in our Diaries, and try to 
practice them. We thiok our Teacher, Miss Lewis, 
will paste them to the wall for our Mental Chart; 
and Dear Sir, if we never see you again in our school, 
we hope to meet you in that “ Happy Land, far, far 
away. 

S. E. Bird, M.S. Bird, O. B. Bird, ©. M. Bird, 
Z. A. Bird, E. L. Holeomb, P. A. Holcomb, M. E. 
Lyman, Albert Lyman, Mary E. Freeman, Susan 
J. Shelden, Walter K. Shelden, C. H. Shelden, 
John E. Freeman, Julia A. Nichols, John Tuttle, 
Almeren Tuttle, Warren W. White, T. B. Lyman. 
H. H. Beebe, 8. Orson Rossman. : 


Mr. Prapr: Will you accept the above as a tes- 
timovial of the esteem of my pupils. It was written 
by one of the older scholars, and many names signed 
before 1 ever saw.it. For myself, permit me to say, 
that I appreciate your disinterested endeavors in 
behalf of the cause of education in our county, and 
I sincerely thank you. May you find a pleasant 
home whither you are going, among a people who 
will truly appreciate you. 

Very sincerely your friend, 
Eumua Lewis. 
Sweden, Potter co., Pa., June, 1856. 








NECESSITY OF MORAL INSTRUCTION. 

Mr. Eprror :—I send you one dollar for the next | 
volume of the Pennsylvania School Journal, which 
will be the fifth, I intend to take charge of a school 
the coming winter, when I will be pleased to have 
such reading matter as it presents, in my reach; as 
it tends to cheer and refresh me again, when I meet 


with discouragement. 


|“ Literary Criticisms.” 




































































L. 


This summer I taught no school. I made a trip 
to some of the western States, where I took the lib- 
erty of entering some of their schools to become ac- 
quainted with the qualifications of their pupils and 
I would have 


the-manner of giving instruction. 
considerable to write about those schools, if I were 
to tell what I saw; but to be brief, I may say, that 
I feel proud of the present system of giving instruc- 
tion in our old Lancaster county, for it exceeds any 
I have met with in the western schools, 

The cultivation of the moral faculties I found 
very much neglected in some of the districts I visit- 
ed. This is a great fault, and one which prevails 
too much in some parts of our own county. But I 
hope that the time is fast approaching, when our 
schooi houses will be filled only with such teachers 
as know their duty towards God, and who, there- 
fore, will be more competent to give sound moral 
instruction to their pupils, 

There is a great deal said about education at the 
present time, and many are laboring hard to show 
the public the importance of it; and while doing 
this, I observe that many are placing too much faith 
or dependence upon literary education, even as per- 
taining to a future world. All the writers 1 have 
read, who treat the point in this manner, appear to 
me to rest upon a sandy foundation. However, I 
hope God may protect the teachers of our coming 
generation, from teaching the juvenile mind to trust 
to ideas or systems which the future will prove to be 
false. I hope you will bear with me in my few im- 
perfect words, as I did not intend to write so much 
when I commenced; but the subject is one of vast 
importance to all connected with youth. 

I wish you success with your School Journal, and 
in order to make it interesting, every teacher should 
be willing to give his experience upon any points in 
which his fellow workers are imperfect or in dark- 
ness. CuristiaAN B, Enctr. 


Conoy twp., Lancaster co., July, 1856. 





‘‘ Whatever our hands find to do, let us do it with all 
our might.” 


This is one of the sentences quoted from one of 
ourstandard educational works, and intended for 
my last article, published in the “ Journal,” entitled 
Without noticing its un- 
grammatical construction, I make its sentiment the 


text of my present remarks, The sentiment, and not 


| the language, is now my theme. 


This is true in any business; and especially in the 
Not that the teacher should 
He ought to have it.— 
He, as well as 


teaching of children. 
be deprived of recreation. 
It is his right. Nature demands it. 
his pupils, “ha® an imperative right to rest, and 
recreation, and amusement.” 


In (what “Young America” would call) the 


olden time, i.e. when your humble writer first taught 
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a common school, and for ten years afterwards, in 
most districts of our State it was expected (and is 
even yet demanded by some), that the teacher should 
set all the copiesz during the noon recess, or in the 
morning and evening, before and after school hours ; 
as if the teacher has not as much right to recrea- 
tion as his pupils. But we are leaving the text ; 
and I suspect that my readers do not yet “see the 
pint” of my illustration. What I am trying to be 
at is this: that although the teacher has a right to 
recreation, yet when he is at work, let him work.— 
“Let him do it with all his might.” In the lan- 
guage of eur County Superintendent, “let his eyes, 
his countenance, his gestures, the very motions of 
his body, all speak, and assist in impressing what 
his tongue would utter.” 

And is this nothing? Has the teacher nothing 
to do?—Not he who “sits behind his desk and 
demurely doles out questions to his pupils,”—but the 
THACHER in heart, in soul, in spirit? 

I am an old teacher, nearly worn out in the ser- 
vice, and I speak from experience when I say, 
twenty years teaching—active, thorough teaching— 
to teach as a teacher ought to teach, “with all his 
might,”—even during school hours, is a task, suffi- 
cient for one life-time. More especially, when, 
added to it, are the cold calculating policy of parents 
and directors, concerning that which is nearest his 
heart, and should be to theirs, and the absence of 
their sympathy and co-operation with him in his 
earnest endeavor for their children’s good;—this is 
enough to crush the hopes of the most enthusiastic 
teacher. 

How true it is that we do not receive our reward 
from the “parents or directors of our district,” 
(who, in some districts, scarcely ever enter the 
school-house door, except to dictate to the teacher), 
“but from the little ones, who are brought to us, as 
they were to Christ, that we, too, may bless them.” 

E. Lameory. 

West Lampeter, Lan. County, July, 1856. 





BUCKS CO. 
INSTITUTE AT CENTREVILLE. 

On Saturday, the last of May, the teachers of 
several townships convened at Centreville. Exer- 
cises in reading were conducted by Miss Parry, for- 
merly a teacher in Philadelphia, much to the satis- 
faction of all. She also delivered a lecture on phy- 
siology—the bones and muscles being the subjects 
of her discourse, To render the lecture more inter- 
esting and instructive, she had the bones of the 
human skeleton, and the dissected muscles of the 
fowl, at hand. 

W. H. Johnson, a veteran in the cause of educa- 
tion, was present, About twenty teachers and twice 
that number of interested spectators were in attend- 
ance. Addresses and discourses on the various topics 


conneeted with common schools, occupied the time 
and attention of the meeting, which dispersed in the 
evening, with that feeling of satisfaction known only 
by those who are conscious they have been endea- 


voring to promote a good work. 
A WAKING UP IN WARRINGTON, 


The Directors of this township, last spring, agreed 
to keep their schools open ten months in the year, 
and also to increase the salaries in the summer to 
$27, and in the winter to $30 per month. This en- 
lightened policy on their part had the effect of bring- 
ing forward, at the spring examination, some of our 
best teachers. 

To give some idea of the change already mani- 
fested, a call was issued by the teachers of the town- 
ship to some others in neighboring districts, to meet 
at Newville on the 21st June, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing an Institute. This was attended by the 
County Superintendent and about twenty others.— 
Critical reading conducted by an able and experi- 
enced instructor, was the first exercise. Each teach- 
er read a paragraph without being corrected. Af- 
ter this, the same was re-read, every one being at 
liberty to make such remarks, criticisms and obser- 
vations, as were deemed appropriate, without any 
fear of subjecting the reader to the bludgeon of a 
stealthy assassin. 

At the request of the Superintendent, several of 
the teachers gave their methods of conducting read- 
ing exercises in their respective schools. 

A well qualified teacher then went to the black- 
board, and illustrated her method of teaching pen- 
manship, for which she is justly celebrated. 

Discussions on a variety of subjects calculated to 
give a more thorough knowledge of them, ensued. 

The neighbors who forgot to encourage this meet- 
ing with their presence, it is said, will not fail next 
time to let the public know that they are “right 
side up” in the cause of education. 

After spending a pleasant and profitable afternoon, 
the meeting adjourned to convene again July 26th. 

The house in which we met, although entirely 
destitute, last spring, of the paraphernalia essential 
to the well-being of a school, had in it, now, a fall 
set of Pelton’s outline maps, an outline map of Penn- 
sylvania, Mitchell’s new map of the United States, a 
new ten inch globe, a thermometer, cards for primary 
scholars, numeral frame, and other things, calculated 
to facilitate the acquisition of knowledge. ‘These, 
with the exception of the United States map, were 
the property of the enterprising and indefatigable 
gentleman who had charge of the school. BPR 

June, 1856. 2s vhs el 

TALK WITH SCHOLARS. 

There are many ways in which a teacher may im- 
part instruction, without the intervention of books, 
or even the agency of oral or written precepts. I 





have found oral teaching always the most agreeable 
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to the pupil ;—particularly when his curiosity > bes viens will readily be constructed, and with alittle a as- 
been excited, by any subject incidentally introduced,— | sistance of the teacher, it may as readily be seen that 
as by some topic in a reading lesson, some question | instead of being only twice or thrice the size of the 
that he may ask, or any occurence inthe daily rou- | model, in its area, it has actually four or nine times 
tine of the school room, adapted toenforce the du- |the surface of the same. From this discovery a 
ties of the scholar, or the value of the acquirements | most important geometric rule is deduced, viz: that 
he may be pursuing. On such occasions, I have |all surfaces of a similar form—whether curvelinear 
known truths in geometry and philosophy to be |or rectilinear—have to each other the ratio of the 
made accessible to the mind by familiar illustrations [squares of the lines forming similar portions of the 
—sometimes drawn fromthe mechanic arts, and, not | | boundary. The truth will lose none of its interest 
unfrequently from hints furnished by the daily ob-| from the small mistake, made in its practical investi- 
servation of the pupils in their rambles or their play. | eations 

Now, I take it, that a teacher who has so far suc-| Again: an enquiry may very naturally be present- 
ceeded in awakening the minds of his pupils, as to cause |ed about the contents of two boxes. A pupil has 
the asking of questions in relation to their daily obser- | one in which he places his books and writing appa- 
vations, has already done a greater service to the |ratus for safe-keeping. His teacher desires him to 
children under his care, than others who may have|make a box of the same shape that will contain 
spent years in the dull routine of the school room! | double the space. Now, without the knowledge of 


But to illustrate these views :—let us suppose a few |®"Y geometric principle, applicable to Solid Geome- 
questions originated in the manner proposed, as for | |‘ry, our tyro, with his mechanism, has produced a 
instance : A pupil who has been brushing the dew |box that is twice as long, twice as wide, and twice 
from the grass on his way to school, rather acciden- |“* deep ;—thinking that he has constructed one 
tally has his attention drawn to the little globules at | which answers the conditions of the problem.— 
the tip end of every blade of grass. The idea has| But it will be no difficult task for the teacher to 
taken possession of his tel . ia soliloquizes: “I convince his pupil, that, instead of a box containing 
will ask the teacher to tell me the meaning of those | double the space, = has been apna that actually 
drops of water standing on the grass!” Here is a |comtains eight times its contents! The above princi- 
question which the boy has not Sensual to dicnify ples are equally applicable to all surfaces and solids 

5 « . . . . _ 
with the name of philosophy; and yet, it is worthy | whiol are sisailar in fevm. 
of it, and deserving abundant explanation and com- 
ment. 


By such practical exemplifications as these, great 
truths may be impressed upon the pupil’s mind; 


The b ho tells hi her th hen h |and when, in subsequent years, the subject of geo- 
1e boy who tells his teacher that when he saw |metrical spaces is submitted to the investigation of 


his father wetting the grindstone, and that he asked | |regular geometrieal science, he will recur to his first 
him why he did it ?—and was referred to his precep- | 
tor for an answer, has already taken a better lesson 
in philosophy, than he who may have committed | 


pages to memory, from some author who professes | \parodox of the paper and the box, as to facts which 


to treat the subject in a systematic manner. The | frst enabled his mind to comprehend and grasp 
question of the child shows that mind has been awa- | geometric truths 


kened ; and a few moments spent in its answer, by|” Thus I might go on, without limit, showing how 
ealling the attention of a class—or, perchance, the |important facts in geometry may be familiarly illus- 
school—to it,may be most usefully employed. And_| \trated; but time would fail, in such a brief sketch 
when, at some future time, some of the youngest pu- 
piis may be about to cemmence the study of philo- | 
sophy as a science, the lesson on the grindstone will | 
be remembered, as something that first awakened in- 
terest on the subject. 


practical lessons and practical blunders, as to some- 
thing which contributed to enlarge and strengthen 
jall the faculties of his mind. He will recur to the 


|as this, to make the practical application. I would 
|just remark that I have on hand some dozen or 
|fifteen illustrations of Euclid’s celebrated 47th, all 
|adapted to exhibit to the eye, at one glance, the pro- 
position which has been enforced by the most rigid 

But suppose that a teacher has several pupils who |demonstration. My object has been to make the 
have acquired some simple ideas of space and propor- | truths of science familiar, even to infant minds, and 
tion: He exhibits to them a piece of paper, say in|to make talk with children, on such subjects, both 
the form of a triangle, or a parallelogram ; he re-| interesting and instructive. 





quests his pupils to make a figure of thesame shape| New Hope, Bucks co., June 23, 1856. W. H.J. 
which may contain twice or three times the space 
of the specimen. In the pursuit of the object, per- SCHOOL-ROOM DETAILS. 


haps the most obvious idea will be that the figure| [The following description of the method of pro- 
to be constructed must be twice or three times as |ceeding in what we have no doubt is a good school, 
ong and wide as the model to be imitated! The!was prepared at the request of Co. Supt. Frit, of 
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Bucks, and has by him been sent for insertion.— 
Ep. ] 

Ever since my embarkation in the business of 
teaching, I kave been deeply impressed with its se- 
rious responsibilities. The faithful teacher does 
more to shape the destinies of the future than does 
the statesman or warrior. And yet how mortifying 
the reflection, that heretofore, this fact has been 
barely conceded, even by the few. A brighter day, | 
howevet, appears to be dawning upon us, and ere 
long the diligent and skilful teacher, wherever found, 
will be universally honored as the member of a pro- 
fession, whose true aim is the elevation and fraterns- 
zation of mankind.—It affords me great pleasure to 
comply with the request to furnish a programme of 
the studies pursued in my school, and also with a 


a week, by judicious management, by this method, in- 
stead of poring over it for months, as is frequently 
the case im the old-fashioned way. 


SPELLING. 


After the class is arranged, each of its members 
pronounces a word, alternately, from the book, unti¥ 
the whole lesson has been thus gone over. The 
books are then laid aside and the words dictated by 
the teacher, which are spelled in the usual manner 
by the pupils. Ifa word is mis-spelled, it is passed 
on to the next, and when spelled by one nearer the 
foot of the class, he is allowed to go up. I have 
learned from experience that sach change should be 
made immediately, and not at the commencement 
of a new week ; as immediate action inspires a more 
laudable exertion to excel, than a prospective one. 





brief description of my method of imparting instrac- 
tion in the various branches taught. You are at 
liberty to use the icformation in whatever manner 
you may deem best calculated to subserve the cause 
of education. 

Of course, as my present school is an unclassified 
one, I necessarily have children and youth of nearly 
all ages and sizes, from the wayward and thought- 
less Abecedarian, up to the grave and thoughtful 
student ; hence our studies are diversified and es- 
sentially different. The branches taught comprise 
the Alphabet, Orthography, Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, English Grammar, Geography, Defini- 
tions, Etymology, History, Natural Philosophy, 
Physiology and Composition. The books used for 
spelling and reading exercises, are Comly’s Spelling 
book, Scholar’s Companion, Jack Halyard, Good- 
rich’s United States History, also his History of 
England, Comstock’s Elocution and Sanders’ Young 
Ladies’ Reader. Smith’s Grammar only is used by 
us at present. I have introduced Becker’s copy 
books and general system!of Writing, aid Emer- 
son’s series of Arithmetic. Mitchell's Primary and 
more advanced book of Geography are our ordinary 
text books, but our plan of teaching that science 
does not confine us exclusively to those. 

I have introduced Comstock’s Philosophy, Cut- 
ter’s Physiology, and Parker's Exercises in Com- 
position, as leading text books. I much prefer Da- 
vies’ Algebra, Bonnycastle’s Mensuration, Gum- 
mere’s Surveying and Astronomy and “Keith on 
the Globes,” to any other with which I am acquaint- 
ed, and will introduce them when it becomes neces- 
sary to use them. I will now proceed to notice, 
briefly, my manner of hearing the recitations of the 
classes in the numerous branches specified, and think 
it best to give a short description thereof, under the 
head of each. 


ALPHABET. 
Three, or four letters a day, only, are studied. — 
Experience has taught me that this is much the best 
plan. Any child may learn the whole Alphabet in 


| The same lesson is sometimes written on the black- 
| beard, and always on the slate as “dictation” every 
\day. I have adopted this latter plan, more especi- 
ally from the fact, that some three or four things are 
taught at the same time, viz: rapid penmanship, 
| prompt reading of writing and a careful observance 
of pronunciation. 
READING. 

When the class is properly seated, the teacher 
reads very distinctly the first paragraph of the les- 
|son. The pupils then read alternately, sometimes 
the same sentence, sometimes the next. In the 
lower classes, care is taken to see that the scholar 
helps himself as mach as he possibly can ; and in no 
|instance is he told a word until after he has spelled 
it, and I am satisfied he fails, after doing his best, 
to pronounce it. The pupil is required to read ina 
natural tone of voice, and when it is thought he 
should do better in this respect, he is made to read 
and re-read it, until he has done so in a satisfactory 
manner. In all cases the scholars are required to 
study their reading lessons; and that this may be 
effectually done, they are encouraged to write them 
on the slates, previous to eoming to the elass. Hach 
is expected to give an honest report of what amount 
of lesson he has written, and corresponding changes 
of class are made, previous to commencing reading. 
The Aigher classes are exercised on aceent, intona- 
tion, emphasis, &c , and are oecasionally required to 
give the substance of the paragraph read, in other 
words, to show that they fully comprehend its mean- 
ing. This last exercise I eonsider of mach import- 
ance in the acquirement of a habit of correct think- 
ing, and a proper arrangement of expression. Fre- 
quently the classes read in concert, that time aad 
tone may be well understood. 

WRITING, 





This is attended to exactly half an hour every 
day. The teacher tinkles the bell, which al! under- 
stand to mean, the time for writing has arrived. All 
other books are placed, under the desks, two min- 
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utes ‘being allowed for that purpose. Pon and ink | the distinction of definite tot indefinite meds. 
are now carefully placed on the desks, and the teach- |The scholar next writes a sentence containing an 
er passes each one his writing book. The bell is |article, an adjective and a noun, and he at once 
again touched and all commence. The pupils are |comprehends the utility of grammar. 
exhorted to carefulness in holding their copies and; When ali of the parts of speech have been mas- 
pens. The teacher now passes regularly from desk to | tered in this way, and the pupil comprehends what 
desk to see that these suggestions are attended to, and | he is about, a text book is placed in his hand and 
where any deviation from the copy occurs, it is point- | he studies it with avidity, because he finds he can 
ed out and the pupil is kindly advised to compare |do so understandingly. In short, this study, which 
bis word with that of the engraved or written line |seems to be such a bug-bear with childrea general- 
at the head of the page. All stop writing at the ly, is thus divested of its hideousness, and the pupils 
same time; the bell is tapped, and two minutes are | learn to love what they anticipated would prove a 
again allowed to put away writing materials, and re- | dry study. James ANDERSON. 


> > 9 = 2 
sume other studies. A few words are written on Delaware Public School, Bucks co., 5 mo. 21, 1856, 


the blackboard for the smaller children to imitate TEACHING THE GREEK & LATIN LANGUAGES. 
on their slates, while the others are writing inbooks.| «We do amiss to spend seven or eight years in 
During the winter, in a school of about seventy, eve- | scraping together so much Latin and Greek as may 
be learned otherwise, easily and delightfully, in one 
year.” —MILTon. 

The usual mode of teaching the languages in our 

The children are required to take their books schools of various grades does, I confess, appear to 
home every evening to study their lessons. In fact po very ill-adapted to promotethe desired end—A 
all lessons in which it is presumed they can help system, in fact, which nothing but prejudice, and a 
themselves, without much assistance, are learned at pertinacious determination to adhere “ without rhyme 
home. This recitation commences by the teacher | or reason” to the practice of those who have gone 
pronouncing each word and reading its definition, before, could have made persons engaged in educa- 
that he may know the scholars are more thorough ly tion persist in so long. 
trained in orthoepy than they would otherwise be.| We need no other proof, I think, of the trath of 
They now read each word in the same manner alter- | this remark, and the absurdity of their system, than 
nately, and again in concert, The books are now |this one circumstance, that they adopt the same 
laid aside and the teacher puts out the words. The | method with all ages, without any regard to the ca- 
definitions are given in the usual manner, except pabilities of the student ; and they thus give to a 
that we seldom put the first word to the head of the | pupil of nine or ten years old, the same sort of tasks 
class. A scholar occupying the seat No. 3 may be | as they would give to one of nineteen. This cannot 
called on first; or sometimes it may be No. 15, or |pe right. In teaching a child arithmetic we might 
possibly one at the foot of the class. This is done |, wel] begin with Algebra; or the problems of 
that the lesson may be studied thoroughly, without Geometry. For the ground on which the old sys- 
any knowledge of what word will be likely to fall to |tem is defended, which commences with grammar, is, 
the pupil. After the words are gone over in regular |that grammar is necessary to understand the ration- 
order, they are put out in reverse order, and again | gig of language; and so I say likewise are Algebra 
promiscuously. The teacher now names a definition | a4 Geometry to understand the rationale of num- 
and requires the scholar to give its corresponding |pers. But who ever thinks of thus beginning at the 
word ; and the recitation concludes by “dictation” on wrong end in this latter case? And yet why not in 


ry scholar was writing in one of these two forms. 


DEFINITIONS. 


slates. one case as well as inthe other? Only, # judge, 
Sonam. because it is not customary. 

At first, the blackboard only is used. A short Believing, then, that the usual mode is unnatural 
ecture is given on its great importance to all classes | and unphilosophical, I ask space in your valuable 
of community. Next the definition‘of the noun is |journal to give my reasons for so thinking, as also to 
written on the board and the pupils learn it by heart. \express my views as to the method I regard the best 
illustrations are now given, and when the pupil is ‘and most expeditious for the acquiring of languages. 
familiarized with them, he is invited to the board|In the discharge of my office, it becomes me to 
and requested to write all the words that he can |state truly my opinions. If they are erroneous, ! 
think of that are nouns. The distinction of proper |am open to conviction. 
and common nouns is now written, and the pupil, The great principle of the advocates of the old 
when he understands it fully, again writes words of |system, is, that the foundation of the knowledge of 
illustration. Next the definition of the adjective is |a language must be laid in the knowledge of what 
given, and the pupil writes words;to show he is fa- they call certain fixed stamina,—certain fundamen- 
miliar with it. The article’s definition is next given 'tal rules or principles. These soi-disant fundamen. 
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tal rules and principles are collected into what is 
called a grammar, (a book, I believe, utterly un- 
known to the Greeks and Romans), and put into the 
hands of every student, not, indeed, to comprehend, 
—that would be impossible—but to get by heart, be- 
fore he is permitted to translate. "Tis true, the 
Greeks and Romans had what we style Gramma- 
rians, but they principally taught eloquence and phi- 
losophy, and certainly they put no grammar into 
the hands of their pupils. While the mode they 
pursued was not exactly conformable to the one I 
advocate, still, it can, I think, scarcely be doubted, 
that the principle of both was the same,—it was un- 
doubtedly to teach. And this leads me to say that 
in the usual system there is too much ordering to 
learn and too litile teaching. 

Does it not appear the most inconceivable folly, 
to study the rules by which the words of a language 
are connected, with their derivation and declension, 
before we know their meaning? 


But the object of getting the grammar by heart 
is not, as is usually supposed, to give the student a 
critical, a grammatical knowledge of the language; 
such an idea, at the outset of his labors, would be 
altogether preposterous,—but it is, to enable him to 
look for the words in the dictionary! ‘Thus, if the boy 
were put to translate the words: Da mihi librum, 
without this preliminary knowledge,—as the diction- 
ary only contains the root of each of these words, 
do, ego, and liber,—he would not be able to find them. 
He must first know how to conjugate the verb do, 
and to decline the pronoun ego, and the noun liber, 
before he can look for their meaning. 

He has thus really to learn the language twice— 
first, etymologically, in order to be able to use the 
dictionary; and, secondly, by the help of his dic- 
tionary, to learn the meaning of words. The first 
is a Herculean labor, and such as assuredly no 
Greek or Roman ever attempted. The latter is 
rendered inconceivably tedious and difficult, by the 
use he is obliged to make of this dictionary, in which 
a number (often from ten to thirty) of implied, forced, 
or figurative meanings are connected with the one 
true and literal import of the word, amoag which 
the inexperienced student is ordered to find or guess 
at the right one; to this, add the difficulty of the 
ordo of this foreign idiom, and the necessity imposed 
on him of parsing every word, that is, showing its ae_ 
cordance with rules, and exceptions to rules, of 
which neither Homer nor Virgil ever heard, and that 
seem invented only to vex and torment, and prevent 
the progress of the unhappy pupil. 

Now the error of this system consists, in my 
opinion, not so much in teaching grammar, (for 1 
would also begin very early with the elements of 
grammar,) but in teaching it exclusively, and in 
making it, for too long a time, the only thing to be 





regarded ; and, further, in leaving, boys as soon as 
they begin to read, to make ont the sense of an au- 
thor by themselves, withoat any other assistance 
than what our grammars and dictionaries afford. 

Is it net asking too much of a boy ten or twelve 
years old, to require him to construe the easiest La- 
tin author with the help of a dictionary and gram- 
mar only? Let any grown up person even make the 
same experiment. Let him learn any one of our 
grammars through by heart, and then let him try to 
translate literally Nepos, Cesar, or Ovid, and I am 
much mistaken if he finds his rules of grammar any 
great help to him. How should they be? 

The usual mode looks well in theory, but it is dis- 
proved by facts. For instance : let those who think 
the student requires no aid but his dictionary and 
grammar, take the following expressions: “Nam 
vos mutastis et illas,” Ovid, Met. Lib. 1. v. 2. This 
grammatically may be rendered in two ways, either, 
“ For ye have changed yourselves and them,” or “ For 
ye also have changed them.” 

Also this phrase, Cesar’s Gall. War, Lib. 1. ch. 
38: “Ita ut radices-ejus montis ex utraque parte ripe 
Jluminis contingant.” Some commentators take ripa 
for the nominative plural and make radices the ac- 
cusative, governed by the verb contingant. Prof. 
Anthon places ripe in the genitive and radices in 
the nominative. See note on this passage in An- 
thon’s edition of Cesar. 

Our construction places ripe in neither the nomi- 
native with the one, nor in the genitive with the 
other; butin the dative singular, and we render 
the passage thus: “So that the roots of that moun- 
tain reach to the bank of the river on each part.”— 
Many more such exvressions in the Greek and La- 
tin classics might be cited, did our space permit. 

I appeal to the experience of every teacher, wheth- 
er it is not a mistake to think that boys generally 
make out the sense of a Latin or Greek author, by 
the application of the rules of grammar. The truth 
is, that the application of rules is very difficult in 
all cases; and, if ever resorted to with good effect, 
must occasion delay. Indeed toa very great extent, 
all rules, whether for writing, or for speaking, all 
rules of grammar, however good in themselves, are 
useless. We act, and speak, and write, in nine 
cases out of ten, not by rules, for we have not time 
to think of them, but instinctively, as I may say, 
from the impulse of the moment. 

It may be observed, that grammar is founded upon 
language, and not language upon grammar. Lan- 
guage existed first, and grammar arose afterwards, 
as a conventional harmonizer and assistant. 

‘Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, follow- 
ing the idea expressed by Horace: “ Usus quem ar- 
bitrium est et jus et norma loquendi ;” 
tongue whatever is founded in use and custom.” 


says, “ Every 
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language; and, as analysis implies the possession of 
the substance te be decomposed, that, according to 
natural order, a language ought to be understeod 
before the grammatical resolution if it be attempted. 

While mental discipline may be regarded as one 
of the benefits of classical study, I regard it still 
more for the close communion it gives us with the 
rich literature, and richer philosophy of antiquity. 


Hence I think, it should be distinctly understood, | 


that our educational institutions should be treasu- 
ries of knowledge as well as halls of discipline. 

Not to dwell, however, any longer upon the de- 
fects of the present system, I shall now state what 
seems to me to be the best plan to be pursued in 
imparting a knowledge of the classics. 

And, first, I would lay it down as a general prin- 
ciple, that in teaching languages we can hardly be- 
gin too young. The mere acquisition of words, at 
an early age, is purely a mechanical thing, and not 
requiring, consequently, any exertion of the reason 
or judgment. Every one knows that children ac- 
quire their native tongue simply by hearing it con- 
tinually spoken, without the smallest effort on their 
part; and, what then should prevent them from ac- 
quiring words in other languages in the same man- 
ner? 


[ would begim, therefore, to teach a child Latia | 


as soon as he is able to read Engfish with tolerable 
facility ; and would first have him commit to memo- 
ry, the regular declensions of substantives, the con- 
jugation of the verb ¢o be, the frst conjugation of 
the regular verbs, and ad/ the pronouns, Of course 
if the language be in a different character, he must 
Jirst make himself master of that, before he can do 
anything. 
the above mentioned portions of-grammar, he should 
next proceed to read the easiest book he can meet 
with in the language he means to study, with a 
translation, The sort of translation, which appears 
to be the most desirable, is as literal a one as can 
possibly be made, without changing the English 
idiom into the idiom of the language from which the 
book is translated: That is, in which every word is 
rendered, but not always precisely, by its correspond- 
ing English one. 

The translations published by Mr. H. G. Bohn, 
of London, come nearer to what I mean, than any 
other in the English language. These, while they 


are great aids, at the same time, do not relieve the | 


pupil from the necessity of thought and labor, in ar- 
ranging the order of the words and connecting 
them. 

I am strongly convinced that a purely literal 
translation can safely be put into the hands of a 
student ; and a good teacher will still find ample 
room for searching questions, when the time for the 
analysis of the recitation arrives, 





The student being made familiar with | 
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being given, the system 1 advocate will make better 
scholars; and the degree of scholarship being given, 
}a much shorter time will be required. This course 
|abbreviates the period of study,—and this is neces. 
|sary since there is now so much more to learn than 
|there was one or two centuries past,—reduces the 
‘amount of labor, and increases the actual acquire- 
{ments of the pupil. 

In corroboration of the above views, I have the 
recorded testimony of a late eminent scholar, who 
was not likely to be prejudiced in favor of a superfi- 





cial system. 

| Dr. Parr says: “I learnt the Eclogues of Virgil, 
|with an English translation and notes, by J. Mar- 
ityn; and like other boys, I took it up with me to 
llesson. When a schoolmaster, I recommended this 
work to my scholars, as I also did the Georgies by 
| Martyn, and I not only allowed but advised them to 
bring these books to the recitation room.” So, we 
not only allow and advise students to do the same, 
but in our Institution we furnish them, gratuitously, 
literal translations of all the authors read. By puar- 
suing this method, iu a short time the study of lap- 
| guage, however dry and tedious it may appear in 
|the first instance, will soon become easy and inter- 
esting. 

In conclusion, I would lay down this general rule, 
|in the words of one whose authority is entitled to be 
ibe heard: “In learning a language, begin to read it 
as soon as you know the grammatical structure of 
the nouns, verbs, and pronouns, but not before; and 
then read as much as you can, sometimes with a 
translation, and sometimes without, and learn the 
jroots by heart.” 

The method I advocate being contrary to the com- 
|mon practice in this country, will, no doubt, be subject 
to the censure of many; but let the censors consider 
that I have with me Locke, Ascham, Milton, Dumar- 
\sais, Condillac, the founders of the London Univer- 
sity, among whom is the celebrated Lord Brougham, 
Cardinal Wolsey, the editors of the London, Edin- 
| burg and Westminster Reviews, and the National 
| Cyclopedia; and many others among the most pro- 
found scholars of the present day, both in Europe 


land America, whose names might be mentioned, had 


ithe present article already not grown longer than I 
|had designed. Permit me, however, to give the name 
, Of Dr. Roberton, of Philadelphia. 

Z. C. Cocnray. 

| Coatesville Academy, June, 1856. 


| Educational Societies. 


| "ELK 00. TEACHERS INSTITUTE.  — 

[As the proceedings of the first educational meet- 
jing in Elk, the following are gladly inserted. They 
ishow a good start, and the hope is entertained that 
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shall be brought fully into rank with the foremost.— 
Kp.] 
FIRST DAY, 

Monday, June 2d, 1856, pursuant to call, the Elk 
Co. Teachers’ Institute met at the Ridgway Acad- | 
emy, at 3 o'clock, P. M., and organized by appoint- | 
ing the following persons as permanent officers du- 
ring the session: Dr. C. R. Earley, President ; 
S. J. Willis and Miss Olive J. Brown, Vice Pres- 
idents, and H, A Pattison, Secretary. 

On motion, the Chair appointed the following bu- 
siness committee: E. F. Taylor, 8.8. Buckley, Miss 
Mary Warner, Mrs. E. 8. Thurston, and H. A. Pat- 
tison, who are to report the buisness of each day, 
every morning. 

On motion, the following gentlemen were SS ge 
ed a committee on resolutions: Albert Willis, H. 
Souther, H. A. Pattison, J. L. Brown. and E, F. 
Taylor, who are to report at the end of the session. 

On motion, it was resolved that the Institute hold 
its sessions in the Court House. 

On motion, adjourned to meet to-morrow morning, 
June 3d, at the Court House. 

The second day was occupied with exercises in the 
several branches taught in common schools, conduct- 
ed by Dr. Wm. C. Niver, of Jefferson co., Pa. D. F. 
Brown, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y. delivered a very in- 
teresting and instructeve lecture on penmanship. 

Third day’s proceedings the same as above, with 
alecture on Alphabetical Characters by H. A. Pat- 
tison. 

The sessions of the Institute, were occupied in re- 
viewing the branches taught in the common schools, 
each teacher giving his or her method of teaching. 
The evening sessions were devoted exclusively to 
penmanship, under D. F. Brown, Esq. 


SECOND WEEE. 


Monday, June 9th. The usual exercises omitted, 
for discussion on the best method of school govern- 
ment. 

On Tuesday morning, F. A. Allen, County Super- 
intendent of M’Kean Uo., made his appearance at 
the Institute. Mr. Allen, by request, took charge 
of the exercises, and gave instructions of the most 
interesting character, in the several branches under 
review. 

The exercises in penmanship closed on Tuesday 
evening. On Wednesday the usual exercises were 
conducted by Mr. Allen and Dr. Niver. 

During the evening session, Mr. Allen delivered 
a very interesting lecture on the subject of educa- 
tion generally. 

The exercises of Thursday were conducted by Mr. 
Allen and Samuel Earley, Esq. 

The evening session was devoted to instruction on 
Mathematical Geography, by Mr. Allen. 

Friday was devoted to the usual exercises, accom- 
panied by remarks on the general character of Insti- 
tutes, by Mr. Allen. After some remarks by Dr. 
Earley, A, Willis, and H. A. Pattison—A. illis, 
chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, made, 
on behalf of the committee, the following report: 

Whereas, We regard a system of common school 
education as one of paramount importance, lyin 
at the foundation of all truly free and enlightene 
governments, and especially the chief, if not the only 
safeguard of our own, whose very existence depends 
upon the virtue and intelligence of its citizens ;— 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we regard the present law, creating 


cause of education, and look upon its continuance 
as essential to the efficiency and well-being of the 
common school system. 

Resolved, That we recognise in our worthy County 
Superintendent, Dr. C. R. Earley, an efficient and 
zealous laborer in the educational field; and that we 
look with feelings of pride upon the changes which 
are now vs | place in our county, with regard to 
ourcommon schoolsthrough his labors ; and that we 
most cordially invite the co-operation, of all friends 
of the People’s College—the common schools—to 
aid him in the good work begun. 

Resolved, That we, as members of the Institute, 
hereby express our heartfelt thanks to Mr. Allen, 
the able County Superintendent of M’Kean co., Dr. 
W. C. Niver and Samuel Earley, who by their disin- 
terested and most valuable services, have made the 
exercises of the Institute interesting and instructive. 

Resolved, That we, as an Institute,will most heartily 
co-operate with organizations of a similar character 
throughout the State, in advancing the interests of 
education by the common school system. 

Resolved, That teaching should be a profession, 
equal in importance with that of any other, and that 
the compensation ought to correspond with that im- 
portance. 

Resolved, That the teacher while teaching, ought 
| not to stndy any other profession, than that of Teach- 
ing. 
| Resolved, That women ought to receive equal com- 
pensation with men, for equal services rendered. 

Resolved, That we recommend to our State Legisla- 
ture, togrant a State appropriation, for the purpose of 
sustaining a County Teacher’s Institnte, in each and 
every county in the commonwealth. 

Resolved, That we recommend to our Co. Superin- 
tendent, the propriety of calling another Institute, 
as soon as he may think practicable, 

Resolved, That a synopsis of the proceedings of the 
Institute, be published in the Elk Reporter, M’Kean 
Citizen and the Pennsylvania School Journal. 

On motion, the Institute adjourned sine die. 

C, R. Eartey, President. 
H. A. Pattison, Secretary. 
Ridgway, June 13, 1856. 
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SKETCH OF ADDRESS BY BISHOP POTTER, 

To the Students of the Lancaster Co, Normal School, 
June 4, 1856. Reported by Miss E. McV. Budd. 
To me it is agreat and unexpected pleasure to 

have the opportunity of standing before you Pass- 

ing hastily to the western part of the State, I have 
diverged from my course to give myself this oppor- 
tunity; and I am surprised and gratified to find here 

such a groupof minds, Your buildingfitself is a 

noble monument to the gererosity and enterprise of 

the people of this vicinity, and it is the advent of a 

great and auspicious era for the educational inte- 

rests of Pennsylvania. 

Lancaster County has long been famed for her 
husbandry. Linked with this her name has gone far 
and wide. Now let it go forth joined with the no- 
bler fame of the husbandry of the mind,—that cul- 
ture which is not forthe material and perishing pres- 





the Superintendent, as giving a new impetus to the 


ent, but for the immortal and for eternity. 
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Some of the greatest of the Roman poets hadag-| At last he had his reward ; his childlike faith, his per 
riculture for their theme; nor can it be denied that, | trustful spirit conquered, and oh! the mighty trans- whi 
as an avocation, it is calculated to develope some of | formation they wrought ;—and no thanks to me, for 

ot ; , ; : > doe 
the noblest qualities of our race. Now let this great | I might perhaps have lightened hisheavy burden far ite 
county show what she can do for the soul as well as the | more than I did. Yes, he had his reward even in this fort 
soil; let her educate her youth that they may be /|life. i-saw him stand in the sacred desk, I heard the 


— 2 












worthy possessors of these broad acres, and faithful | words of eloquence which thrilled the inmost hearts p 
stewards of Him who holds all earthly good in his|of his people. I saw him high in their respect and on 
hand. affection; I saw him wield a powerful and benign in- pu 
I am myself an old teacher; much of the early |fluence ; and finally I saw him sink to his last sleep, 
part of my life was spent as one, and I look back ‘in the oder of sanctity, and amid the tears and grief 
upon those days as by no means the least useful, as of a.devoted congregatien. Deli 
they certainly were the happiest, of my life. Oh! my friends, let this be an example to you; C 
No vocation is more conducive to self-improvement Dever despair; draw largely on your perseverance,— b. 
than that of teaching. The best way to learn is to |/0® your Christain charity,—and press onward. C 
teach; for the very necessity which exists for impart-| Were I to live my life over again, knowing what ing | 
ing information upon a subject to others, is the |] now know, I would spend more time daily in pre- cam 
strongest incentive to the gaining of a close and com- paration for labor. This is very necessary and is in idea 
prehensive knowledge of it ourselves. Always try to many cases, I fear, sadly neglected; for pupils go to effor 
be learningsomething; try each day to do better than | schoo} not so much to learn ascience itself, as to learn the 
you did the preceding. It has been truly said that as |, ow to learnit. ‘Therefore in all cases when it is prae- by tl 
man is theonly animal that makes mistakes,so he |ticable. it is far better to cast aside the book and whic 
isthe only one that is capable of correcting them; | depend upon yourself and your pupils, for a just ap- —_ 
and it is this very fact which keeps each power of the preciation of the subject. You are thus laying for whe’ 
mind in active operation, and brings the most exal-|them a noble basis of self-education. mos! 
ted happiness as the reward of our labor. fe ; ; : a the 
curs ; , There is one evil of our age, which I hope you ohh 
The ideal of the Teacher,what shall it be? Oh! my | 1) cot vour face against, and that is pressing upon a 
friends, we need not ask, when we have before us the pupils alat a multiplicity of studies,as not to allow beats 
example of the great Teacher; greatest in practice, | ficient time to attain a creditable degree of profi- a 
theory, idea and person; all perfect; spotless; loving | .;...7 in any of them. The long list of sciences wn 
little children with warmest love, presenting them oad the ey requisite for acquiring them, seen on the i 
on all occasions as types of innocence and purity; |_.1.0) circulars. are evidences of the extent to T 
patient, gentle, and slow to anger. Such was the god- | .1:.) this evil has spread. But it is a fraud upon pat 
sent ‘Teacher. Oh! when the days are dark and your pupils, a fraud upon parents, and a fraud upon the ore 
cares are heavy, remember him and his example. actenhes themselves. elk 
You will have many—very many—trials in your; Away with this race for fame—this struggle for be a 
teaching; dulluses aed ‘perversity in-your papils ; | superiority. Teach your pupils those things which whic 
lack of co-operationon the part of parents; and of- | 11) jeaq to good results, and then teach them cor- enab 
tentimes a general inappreciation of your labors. I tent. form, 
But do not let these things discourage you; perhaps | What you wish your pupils to be, be yourselves. Re 
you were once dull yourself; and remember too|,, ° J ea P 
; ; iat ' ; | Example is more powerful than precept; and besides, truly 
te paps ieersis — ae ene nue | any deception on your part will sooner or later be de- tion 
pete _ oa — en asseemed good fn tected, for children are intuitively discerning;—and labor 
his sight, ahd shall you dare judge of the wisdom of the unfaithful teacher! whose crime can be greater oats 
His works? My first pupil was a colored man, thir- than his? ; profe 
ty years of age; he was placed under my instruction x : = tn oh btn. engay 
after I left College, by a gentleman who wishedhim! fay our school houses, then, be sanctuaries rtp 4 ; 
educated for the ministry, to be the bearer of the words tue. May bk oe ne Sere ee See Sela 
of life to those of his own race. Like all persons who | "5S and vice which seem to baa tosuch an alarm- ¥ 
reach that age without mental cultivation or disci- |™8 e*te™t. Go t cur legisiative gash: aw ion 
pline, he was slow of comprehension ; and I remem- | there see the fraud, the poltroonry, the cringing for aa 
ber now, with deep compunctions of concience, my loffice, the disgraceful brav!s of almost daily occur- wre 
own impatience and irritability at his slow progress, | T@?¢®- From the schools of our land must come ould 
as he sat hour after hour,patient, uncomplaining,con- | forth a better, purer, and a nobler race. Ae 
fiding, loug-suffering, with the beams of knowledge| My friends, what is the ultimate object of your equal 
slowly penetrating the dark clouds of ignorance that | praiseworthy endeavors? Looking upon life merely in adil 





enveloped his soul. connection with the fleeting present,it seems frail and dial 
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perishing; bat viewing it as a great problem of 
which eternity holds the solution, and Oh! how great 
doesit become. No haman power can ever measure 
its importance. And now, my friends, then you go 
forth on your noble and God-approved mission, may 
this great truth be, above all others, impressed upon 
your hearts. ‘Then will success crown your labors 
here below, and the great hereafter bring your final 
reward, 





LECTURE ON COMPOSITION. 

Delivered before the Teachers’ Institute of Schuylkill 
County, at Pottsville, May 1st, 1856, by A. J. 
WeErn™z. 

Compositon, we are taught, “is the art of form- 
ing ideas, and expressing them in language;” though, 
generally speaking, it is expressing our thoughts and 
ideas by communicating them on paper. It is an 
effort of the mind to write in such a manner, that 
the sense and meaning may be easily comprehended 
by those who read :—a subject or branch of education 
which should be taught in every school, from the 
common to the higher seminaries of learning, No- 
where should this be neglected. Itis one of the 
most useful and important studies, that can engage 
the mind of either teacher or pupil, and one of the 
chief agents that contribute to a thorough discipline 
of mind, and the completion of a good education, the 
basis of which should be laid in amind well trained, 
and cultivated in the exercise of rigorous thought 
on reading and observation, and a diligent study of 
the import and force of language. 

To compose correctly, strict attention must be 
paid to the rules of grammar, and the principles ol 
rhetoric. Without these it is utterly impossible to 
write with accuracy and precision. There must also 
be a proper regard to the general principles of logic, 
which guide usin choosing ideas,and of rhetoric which 
enable us to arrange or clothe them in an elegant 
form, and adapt this form to the appropriate ideas. 


Respecting the importance of this subject, it may 
truly be said, that there are few persons in any voca- 
tion of life, comprising either mental or physical 
labor, to whom facility and fluency in composition 
are not valuable accomplishments. Allemployed in 
professional or mercantile pursuits, and even those 
engaged in manual labor, must frequently hold in- 
tercourse with others through the medium’of the pen, 
having statements to furnish in writing which require 
accuracy, and which very often must be instantly 
despatched. The facility, then, which a practice upon 
this subject affords, in arranging thoughts and ideas, 
and a ready and proper expression of them, is an ac- 
quirement in which no one should be deficient. 

A certain writer asserts, that “No attainment can 
equal that of composition in giving a power over the 
material of thought, and an aptness inal! matters of 
arrangement, of inquest, and of argumentation.” It 





is also a most excellent exercise to attain a thorough 
knowledge of language, as it is impossible to become 
a good writer, unless expert in the use of the pen and 
the expression of thought. Hence it is that ladies who 
have not, generally, in their avocations in life, occa- 
sion to write much of that whichis denominated lit. 
erary composition, so often fail in this desirable ac- 
complishment. Yet there is one department of it in 
which they should be superior,—that is epistolary or 
letter writing; as the greatest part of the correspon- 
ldence of families most commonly devolves upon 
them. 

This intercourse by epistolary communications is 
greatly calculated to amuseand delight, and is an ex- 
ercise too much neglected. It is a duty incambent 
;on families and friends; a pleasing task to hold by 
means of letters continual converse not only with our 
relations, but with those who are our intimate com- 
panions. It is to letters of this kind that writers at 
present have much recourse for that information re 
quisite tothe compilation of history. Though epis- 
tolary correspondence is thus one of the most in- 
| structive and delightful modes of communion in soci- 
|ety, yet there are those among the learned or literary, 
who too much depreciate the peculiar advantages 
to those who avail themselves of this high privilege. 
“That which gives to any branch of study its value, is 
its practical utility,” S. R. Hall, A. M., says, respec- 
ting this. If this sentiment be just, composition 
should never be neglected; every one who can write, 
has occasion to compose letters on business or friend- 
ship, and, in some way or other, to express his 
thoughts on paper, more or less frequently. 

To neglect, while acquiring an education for com- 
mon business, some things which are as important as 
others which receive particular attention, is not the 
dictate of reason. But this consideration is not 
the only evidence that this subject claims attention. 
Arranging our ideas in sentences, and combining 
those sentences so as to express a continued train 
of thought. is one of the best means of making the 
knowledge which we gain, practical. Perhaps hard- 
ly any exercise constitutes a better discipline of the 
mind than the writing of compositon. It is the prac- 
tical application of knowledge; and without such 
application, much that is acquired will be soon lost ; 
or if not lost, of what value can it be to its possessor? 
Of what use to the farmer were all the theory that 
might be obtained, if he never applied his knowledge 
to his business? 

When composition is neglected in district schools, 
it becomes a very burdensome exercise to such as 
afterwards attend a higher school or an academy. 
Many have shed tears, when this was made a re- 
quisition for the first time. “I was never called 
upon to write before, and now it seems to me that F 
cannot,” has been their exclamation. “If I had 
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been required to write when I attended the dis- | specimens of composition ; but in this selection of 

trict school, it would not be such a task now.” }models, the subject matter should be regarded, as 
“Writing,” says Lord Bacon, “ makes a correct) well as the style in which it is presented. 

man ;” and the author of the Essay on Criticism as- 


serts, that 


. “ True grace in writing comes from art, not chance ; 
As they move easiest who have learned to dance.”’ 


Every one has a tyle of his own, it being a quality of 
the mind to think in its owo way; yet certain gene- 
ral principles should never be violated. 

A thought may be clearly and distinctly expressed 


Amongst the useful results of composition is not 
lin a single sentence, or be spread over a whole page; 


only the valuable employment it affords, but the du- 
ration and confirming of that union of minds so 
much cherished by friends, and which could not oth- 
erwise be retained. Many have a natural aversion 
to writing, especially of the epistolary kind, really 
detesting the very exercise itself, for various rea- 
sons, the principal of which is that they imagine 
their language does not appear well when expressed 
on paper. ‘The success of any one in composing, 
particularly a letter, depends chiefly on three things, 
which are invariably characteristic of a good edau- 


but conciseness should always be the object in wri- 
ting. 1t is not the multiplicity of words that consti- 
tutes good composition, but the ideas advanced, and 
the manner jn which they are arranged ; for here, as 
in all other things, the shortest way is decidedly the 
best way. 

Thoughts may be magnified, and it is not the se 
lection of many but the use of the words, that fully 
conveys the meaning, and makes the subject pleas- 
ing and interesting. There is the truth in the say- 


‘ : ; _ . |ing “ne quid nimis,”—anything too muc ) : 
cation, viz: thought, style and penmanship; for in- 8 q a J gtoo much, or too much 


stance, the epistles of Cowper, being beautiful spe- 
cimens of both style and thought, are placed in the ! i SEM ’ 
first class of English Literature. These three things ing, and therefore contain few ideas that will in- 
should be carefully observed and practised in youth, eg: or enlighten. 
when the mind is most susceptible of improvement. Much is written, that possesses force and vigor- 
The subjects, at first, should be easy and simple, 
and well adapted to the capacity of the writer ; and 
those should always be chosen which are most fa- 
miliar. Horace says, “ Sumile materiam qui scribitis, 


of anything, is good for nothing. Almust an entire 
piece may consist of the expression of a single feel- 


ous thought, appealing to principles of liberty, and 
having a tendency to correct errors and abuses ; but 
admitting that it were all truth, sound principle, or 
right sentiment, yet if it had been given in merely 


equam viribus,"—Ye who write, take material equal a plain, comprehensive, and unpretending style, it 
. t 


ate . . would probably have been | 2phemeral existence 
to your abilities; or, as Mr. Francis has it : ould probably have been but of ephemeral existence. 


« Examine well ye writers, weigh with’care The style should always be easy, perspicuous, and 
. ? > . . 
What suits your genius, what your suength will bear.” unaffected ; but such writings are not abundant 
Every eminent or distinguished wiiter has a style Ve? at the presentday. It should a'so be pure and 
classical. 


peculiar to uimself, which is a union of both art and 
The talents of writers ought principally to be de- 


nature; and due consideration will show that two 


things are requisite to the formation of an elegant voted to instruction, not entertainment; for it is 


style : very difficult, sometimes, to find passages complete 


First, the advantage of elegant models either in 
writing or speakiig; Second, the jnfluence of 


in themselves, in works composed merely for amuse- 
ment, which improve the reader and develope the 


literature in forming style. Many think that few |"e®8oning faculties. 


oily need a fine style, because few will have occa-| Among the best writers in the English language 
sien to write ;—an idea both absurb and erroneous | none furnish extracts more interesting in their sub- 
This may be the case in some couutries, but it is not ject, than those who have written upon the natural 
in ours. Every one here is frequently obliged to sciences, particularly Zoology. The most elegant 
use the pen in some way or other, particularly the specimens of literary composition may also be found 
educated who are supposed to be capable of perfurm- | among the writings of some of our own statesmen ; 
ing the task. It is therefore a truth requiring no de-| for instance Jefferson, John Quincy Adams, and De 
monstration, that the art of composing in q| Witt Clinton; who bave hardly been excelled by 
clear and luminous style, is very esseutial and of j@uy in strength, beauty, and elegance of style. 


great practical use, to the larger portion of our com-| The first thing to be considered in composing, is 
. ' . ° 
munity. |to obtain ideas, and next, to express them in proper 


This power can be most easily attained by imita-|language. In order to attain ideas, it is essential 
tigg the example of such as rank first in the litera-|that the student exercise habits of observation.— 
ry world, for simplicity and beauty of expression, | The mind thus engaged will be cultivated and ex- 
A therough examination of such authors and a fa-| panded, and the faculty of perception rendered more 
miliarity with their works, will greatly assist the| acute. 


atudent, by giving him the best and most brilliant! It is also important that the pupil be required to 
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mention the parts of some visible object, when be- 
ginning this study. An-exercise of this character 
should be the first assigned. After having named 
the parts of some visible object, the scholar should 
also be requested to notice its different qualities and | 
uses, In this manner he may, with the greatest fa-| 
cility write down things, in eary and simple senten- 
ces. Next, he may be taught to pen ¢ sents just as 
he would narrate them to his teacher; then, care- 
fully to review them, to ascertain mistakes, if any, 
in orthography, and whether he has chosen lan- 
guage that will wholly convey the idea intended.— 
These things ought to be strictly observed. 





The pupil must also exercise on the definition of | 
words, to avoid confusion, and not misapply them, 
or destroy the meaning of his sentences. 


Young people are rarely at a loss for topics of 
conversation; but when required to write an sh | 
or that denominated compvsition, are at a perfect | 
loss what to say, upon almost any subject. This 
cannot be attributed to a want of ideas, or language | 
to communicate them in a manner easy and compre- | 
hensive, but rather to a false impression of the eub-| 
ject on their own part. They imagine something 
is required of them, which it is impossible for them | 
to perform.—something beyond the reach of their | 
mental capacity, of which they have never made | 
trial, and cannot conceive how to commence it. A | 
habit of thought and observation will entirely | 
remove this difficulty. 





This soon becomes an easy task, when they learn | 
that composing is only the art of properly express- | 
ing by means of the pen, what they would commuani- 
cate through the organs of speech; and that when 
writing, they may employ precisely the same lan- 
guage as they would usein conversng. The distin- 
guished New England Teacher says, “It has been 
found profitable to commence with young scholars, 
by giving them a number of words, and requiring 
them to write a sentence, in which one or more 
should be used. The first words may be nouns, the 
next adjectives, the next pronouns, &c. Give the 
child a slip of paper, with the direction and words; | 
as for instance, the foilowing: Write sentences 
and use one of the following words in each: man, 
gold, stars, lines, eagerness, play, home, garden.— 
Compositions should afterwards embrace a variety 
of other single words, or words compounded.” 

As sentences comprise words, and the latter are 
used to convey thoughts or ideas, the sentiments 
they express depend entirely on the relation they 
sustain to other words. The main difficulty in writ- 


ing our thoughts so as to be readily comprehended, 
is to have a full and correct understanding of words, 
and their proper use to give force and meaning to 
the language employed. Persons, therefore, writing 





ishort sentences ; 





either letters or composition of any character, 


should be earefal to use » the exact words that will 
impart the idea; and never, either in writing or 
speaking, attempt to convey any other idea than 
that implied in the definition of the word. 


A thorough knowledge of this subject is of inesti- 
mable value to those engaged in political affairs. 
How highly important that they be well versed in 
the duty—so frequently devolving upon them—of 
writing those political documents, resolutions, es- 
says, ete., which must be annually prepared by 
those employed to transact business of a public 


icharacter. Nothing can more strikingly elucidate the 


i great necessity of an acquaintance with this subject, 
than the imperfect compositions of many of our 
State functionaries. The messages of some Gover- 
|nors, the reports of some State officers, and speech- 
es made in the legislature, are sometimes so uncouth 
in expression, rude in language, confused in style, 
and so preposterous in their statements, that men 


‘are puzzled to comprehend their meaning; conse- 


quently such writings are not generally preserved 
for future reference ;—their worth is so little appre- 
ciated by the thinking portion of the community, 
that many scarcely live beyond the day of publica- 
ition, This may be attributed to their authors hav- 
ing neglected this branch of study in early life ; and 
‘hence they will always evince a deficiency ia every 
attempt at composition. They omitted this most 
important subject, the foundation of which should 
invariably be laid when young, in the cemmon school, 


|—the alma mater of our American youth, 


The pupil must compose so as to have long and 
to form compound from simple 
ones; and to know that in every sentence there should 
be some leading idea or connecting principle, and 
that some certain object must rule, to fully com- 
plete the sense. 

A sentence generally has three principal parts, 
the subject, verb and object. Sometimes it has only 
two principal parts, the su/ject and the verb; the 
other parts being merely adjoined. 


In sentences well formed, generally,some individual 
or thing is the ascendant or governing word ; which 
should be carefully observed by the writer, and if not 
coutrary to the rature of the piece, continued from 
the beginning to the termination of a sentence. 


The pupil must be certain, too, that what he writes 
makes sense, and will bear the test of criticism and 
reasoning. He must pay particular attention to the 
agreement and concord of the sentence. 

Sentences are very often too long containing ideas 
bearing little or no relation to each other, and 
could easily be divided into two or three sentences. 
Chis generally renders the language abstruse and 
nysterious, and perplexes both compositor and read- 
er. 





ination, and not depend too much on the dictionary, 
though that must in general be his guide for the prop- 
er signification of words; yet that is not always an en- 
tirely safe one, because many words are materially 
affected by the relation in which they are placed. 

Sentences should never be obscure or ambiguous , 


and ‘n expressing our ideas intellegibly there must | 
be three qualities: purity, propriety, and precision. | 


No words should be employed but such as belong to 


the idiom of the language as used by the best wri-| 


ters and speakers. Obsolete words ought never to be 
used. Professor Porter says: “If scholars reflect 
on the words which they use they must learn to think. 
These living messengers of thought fly from mouth 
to mouth, every instant that we live; they drop from 
thousands of pens,-in glistening pearls that are 
woven into bracelets of beauty; they atract or repel; 


they win or offend us. They are used by the in- 


telligent and clear-headed thinker to influence thou- | 


sands of his fellows,to good thoughts and useful deeds. 
Happy the teacher and happy the pupil who are led 
to the thoughtful study and the intelligent use of the 
words of his native tongue.” 

In a complete sentence there must be such clearness 
as to give the true sense, without doubt, as to its im 
port. 

As regards the termination of a sentence, it should 
never sound unpleasantly to the ear; yet euphon) 


must never be substituted for vigor of thought and | 


strength of sentiment, 

However much may be said upon composition, as 
a branch of education, there is probably no bette: 
way of acquiring a knowledge of it, than by collo 
quial intercourse with our superiors in writing and 


speaking; a3 conversation is a noble intellectual exer. | 


cise, and regarded as such by the highest order of 
mind, and is the proper mode to express the most 
profound origival thoughts. It was in conversati n 
that Socrates spoke the discourses on the nature 
of Beauty and Truth, which Plato and Xenophon af.- 
terwards recorded. Men on such occasions gene- 


For in- 


rally throw open the treasures of mind. 
stance, it was said of Burke, that a person could not 
converse with him five minutes, without going away 
with the impression that he was the greatest man in 
England. And Mr. Jefferson says of Franklin, “that 


no one could be in his presence, however short atime, the necessity for action—united action. 


without learning something valuable.” From all 
accounts this was eminently true of Jefferson him- 
self, 

By listening to others we discover their tastes 
and habits of thought; we learn to reflect and ob- 


serve, 


But to conclude: the information obtained by ex-| 


tensive and well digested reading, will greatly assist 
in acquiring skill in the art of composition,—| 
For a full mind is requisite to forma good writer or 


| 
| 


}¢ressive and full of stirring life. 


ithere is strength. 


I, 


land it is for wisdom to learn it. The schoolmaster 


| 
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ispeaker, He must not, however, for this reason, be 
learned, for it matters not from what source know!l- 
edge is derived; it comes equally well from reflect- 
tion and discrimination as from reading Though 
much may be learned relative to writing and speaking 
by a Jong and sharp observation of men and map- 
ners, yet there must be a moving power from with- 
n, or however the operating instrument be cultiva- 


ted, it will not work to any purpose. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOLMASTER—HIS MISSION. 

An Address delivered before the Franklin Co. Educa- 
tional Association, on Thursday Evening, May 11, 
1856, by J. MeD. Suarp, Esa. 


| Lapres anp GENTLEMEN :—We have come here to- 
night, not that we may do honor to the occasion, 
| but that the occasion may reflect honor upon us — 
We are the privileged guests at Education's festive 
|board—no ordinary badge of distinction—no com- 
monplace feast. The genius of progress, in her wide 
'march through the land, has at last entered the 
humble school-house, alike in the secluded valley 
jund at the mountain’s rocky base, and touching, with 
|her magic wand, the unobtrusive and unpretending 
teacher, has startled him from his lethargy, and his 
|long cherished dream of indolence and contentment; 
jand he, too, is now crowding into the advancing col- 
umn of life, and waiting on the edge of the world’s 
| Bethesda, for the troubling of its waters, that he 
|may step in and arise from its swelling and health- 
lviving waves, in all the pride of his strength, and 
the heaven-born nobility and majesty of his calling. 

The fierce, shrill scream of the steam-car, winging 
its daring flight through smiling vallies, or climbing 
like a thing of life the rugged hill-side, or thunder- 
ing along its dark und mountain arched path-way ; 
|the murky smoke of the work shop and manufacto- 
veilln 


| 


ry, g the sun with its sombre pall, and eclips- 
ing the glory of noon-day by an ancertain twilight,— 


|furnish to his opening vision, a cogent demonstration 
lof the strange and startling fact that he lives in an 
utilitarian age ;—an age in which mammon has be- 
}come a household god ;—an age, in which associated 
‘apital and associated Jabor are the lever which up- 
holds the business world. He perceives that the 
hour is at hand, when he must cease to be a dream- 
er, and becomean actor. He is convinced that this 
is no time for hesitation and inaction. He rightfully 
ippreciates the spirit of the times, that it is pro- 
He discovers that 
society is now in its flood-tide. and that its ebbing 
and retreating waves will leave his vessel a strand- 
d wreck upon its sterile and cheerless shores, if he 


fails to trim his sails to the favoring breeze, and to 
: 

jman its helm with his own str.ng arm. 
|the exigencies of the times, and recognises in them 


He feels 
ty Individual 
exertion is at fault, and powerless, In union alone 
Mammon has taught the lesson, 


in this, must needs be the scholar; and if we are 
permitted to judge from the evidences around us, 
he is no novice, or sluggard at his book 

In almost every State in the Union, and in al- 
most every county in this State, Associations of 
teachers have been formed, and are now furming, 
whose object is the adoption of a systematic course 


lof instruction, and whose steady, uaswerving aim, is 


the enhancement ot the dignity of their oecupation, 
the amelioration of its bondage, and its speedy ele- 
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vation into the recognized and privileged rank of a 
Jearned profession. 
Jute you to-night, ladies and gentlemen of “The 
Franklin County Educational Society,” and in th 
name of this assembly, bid you “ God speed” in your 
arduous enterprise. It is true, your society claims 
descent from no royal parentage, or illustrious an- 
eestry. It was not warmed into being by the pre- 
carious smile of Executive favor; nor does it huld 
its life by the uncertain tenure of letters patent.— 
Its origin was humble, but it is instinct with an ex- 
istence, as immortal as the aspirations of the human 
mind after knowledge. ‘The incense of encourage- 
ment and approbation, rising from this audience, is 
the native atmosphere it loves to breathe, and the 
flame burning upon the altars of their heart’s affec- 
tion, is the genial heat that warms the life current | 
in its veins, | 

It is my cherished honor, to have been chosen as 
the organ of the Association this evening—a com- | 
pliment which, though unmerited, is yet appreciated. | 
and will ever be remembered with gratitude and) 
pride. In seeking for a theme, none has presented | 
itself to my mind as being more appropriate and be- | 
coming to the occasion, than “The American School- 
master—His Mission.” In selecting this subject, | 
we bave been actuated by no vain hope of being, 
able to present any new thoughts, or to dress out) 
old ones in a more seemly or better fitting costume | 
than others, but simply, by the wish to throw out a 
few desultory remarks, that may serve to arrest the | 
attention of this audience, and rivet into it the im- | 
portance of the occasion on which we are met, and 
a proper and deep appreciation of the benefits to | 
the cause of Education, that must inevitably follow | 
the encouragement of this Association. If with| 
our poor abilities we can succeed thus far, then will | 
we be more than amply rewarded for our labor and 
pains, 

What, then, is the true mission of the American 
Schoolmaster? We can only answer this question 
properly by examining his past mission;by showing 
that it is necessarily a continuing mission; and then, 
turning our eyes to the future, by endeavoring to 
point out what its duties and responsibilities will | 
be, and what its triamphs and victories ought to be. | 


The Schoolmaster was the architect of this Re-! 

ublic. He dug its deep and broad foundations.— 

e laid the corner stone of our proud Constitution- 
al Edifice, and reared upon it this colossal super- 
structure of grandeur and magnificence, which we | 
call Our Country, in whose omnipresence the world 
stands amazed and awed, and at the wave of whose 
arm of omnipotence the nations tremble. His fos- 
tering hand planted the tree of knowledge and the 
tree of liberty, side by side; and striking deep their 
roots into the kindly native soil, and lifting their 
sturdy boughs and graceful branches to meet alike 
the descending sunshine and the lowering storm, the 





As such an Association I 8a- | 


guardianship and safe keeping. 





twin sisters, clasped together in the warm loving em- 


trodden wilderness of the New Worl), to the dis- 
honored life of a slave, amid the luxurious elegance, 
and regal splendor of the Old World. But there 
were also among them, scholars pre-eminent for their 
learning and genius, who had come here, to light 
again at the burning altars of their qrenchless faith, 
—which the torch of freedom had kindled upon the 
craggy peaks and snow-crowned mountains of New 
England,—their lamps of study and science, put out 
and extinguished by the wild and raging tempest 
of anarchy and despotism. The rude log school 
house stood ir close proximity to the humble and 
unadorned dwellings of the primitive settlers, and 
from thence, the low murmur of the youthfal pupils’ 
voices, conning over their tedious lessons, daily rose, 
mingling with the monotonous sound of the wood- 
man’s axe, or the thrilling war-hoop of the treacher- 
ous savage. ‘The early colonists were distinguished 
for their intelligence, and remarkable for their fond 
and unfaltering devotion to the cause of education. 
The bracing air of the forest, that knit their mus- 
cles into rigidity and made their sinews “strong as 
steel,” served also to thaw away the fretted frost- 
works of ignorance and the icy chains of thraldom 
and servility,in which their minds bad wintered, and 
through their barren and naked chambers, know!l- 
edge spread out her rich carpet of unfading verdure, 
and manly independence and untutored thought 
hung out their gorgeous drapery. They perceived, as 
if by intuition, the intimate and deathless union, be- 
tween learning and freedom, and saw with prophetic 
eye, that the vestal fires of the latter would soon be 


| extinguished, when once the glimmering lamp of 


the former should expire. 


The poverty of the colonists forbid the growth 
and existence of colleges and seminaries, and there- 
fore, the schoolmaster necessarily became the rising 
star of hope. His mission thus became to them, a 
mission in whose issues was life or death. The 
growing destinies of the infant republic were in his 
One by one “the 
Pilgrim Fathers” were committed to the narrow 
honse, and the long sleep. The good that they had 
done was in danger of being “buried with their 
bones,” and the memory of their virtues, in peril 
of being embalmed in oblivion, in the same silent 
urn, where their honored ashes reposed But the 
self-sacrificirg schoolmaster, like some “Old Mor- 
tality,” with chisel and hammer, removed the effacing 
foot prints of time, and engraved again upon the un- 
broken tablets of the minds of their descendants, the 
record of their greatness, the living lesson of their 
example, and the dark chapter of their cruel wrongs 
and unmitigated sufferings. His mission was noise- 
less, but it was all-powerful. His responsibility was 
appalling, but he shrank not from the post of duty. 
“The wilderness bloomed and blossomed like the 
rose.” Giant and dense forests melted away, and 
populous cities rose upon their ruins. Golden har- 
vests waved over the hunting fields and ancestral 


brace of an inseparable and indissoluble affection, | burying grounds of the red man. The people m .Iti- 


grew into matured strength and beauty, watched by | plied, and grew, and became mighty. 
his vigilant and sleepless eye, and trained up by his | 


jealous and tender care, throughout all the doubtful 
vicissitudes of a struggling infancy. The sea-weary 
and tempest-tossed Mayflower disembarked at Ply- 
mouth Rock, not only the soldier, armed with bis 
weapons of warfare, but also the teacher clad in the 
armor of peace. The Pilgrim Fathers were not all 


merely men of stout hearts and iron wills, who tak- 
ing in their hands the bitter cup of a joyless exile, 
preferred the honored death of a freeman in the ut- 





heir navies 
bridged the ocean, and their stately steamers plough- 
ed the quiet and silvery waves of every lake; but 
still, true to his calling, close upon the invading 
march of wealth, and population, and empire, follow- 
ed the silent footsteps of the schoolmaster. His 
untiring zeal and unfaltering devotion established 
the school-honse, in every village and in every ham- 
let. In summer’s heat, and through winter’s storm, 
this peaceful pioneer of Education, bore aloft the 
ark of knowledge, and stopped to rest it, only, when 






ss 
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he had reached the confines of civilization, and the} The same wisdom and prudence that wrought out 
very edge of the howling wilderness. As often as | our liberties, were required to secure their establish. 
nature bowed her submissive neck, to wear the yoke | ment on a sure and firm basis. ‘The schooi masters’ 
of man’s power and dominion, he was there, ready |commission was not executed and complete, when 
to hang upon it, also the yoke of learning.— | constitutional rights were acquired. The more diffi- 
With the painstaking labor and assiduous care of | cult task was yet left, tu teach men, flushed with vie- 
the industrious husbandman, he ti!led and cultivated |tury, how to enjoy them, It was not enough to 
the infant mind of the country, and fertilized and en- | substitute for the rule of despotism, the unlicensed 
riched its soil with the inexhaustible wealth, which | and unrestrained reign of anarchy. The foe had in- 
his patent industry had garnered up in the open|deed been conquered. The humen heart, and its 
store house of his own intellect. The ground was wild passions yet remained to be subdued. The 
new and fresh, and the seed soon germinated and | creative influence of the schoolmaster, was needed 
grew. Education became the common boon of all|to mould the plastic masses into the beautiful and 
classes and conditions of society. |healthful organism of a well regulated, law-loving 
‘and law-obeying government. 





The human mind, freed from the shackles of bigot serge Port : a 
ry and despotism, and soaring upon the pinions of | His mission being, therefore, death less in its na- 
its own inherent and in-born vigor and strength, |ture and character, and ceaseless in its duties and 
sought its native eyrie of philosophy and truth.— responsibilities, is consequently—of necessity—-a con- 
An uncompromising hostility to slavery and an un- | tinuing mission, Look upon yonder princely palace, 
yielding hatred and aversion to tyranny, kept even |lifting its lofty dome to the clouds, in all the 
pace with the advances of intelligence and learning, strength, and pride, and glory ofits new and beauti- 
The people, once alive to their rights, were soon ful architecture:—A haughty triumph of man’s skill, 
armed for their maintenance and protection. Every | ®8 well as an enduring monument of his patient Ja. 
aggression of “the Mother Country,” was met and | bor, and untiring industry. Let it stand there alone, 
repelled with stout arms and brave hearts, ‘lhe wnecared for, and unprotected, Let the storms and 
first hoarse mutterings of the gathering tempest of | tempests of a few years, expend their rage and fury 
the revolution startle the bird of freedom in his|"pon its stony and admantine brow, without the 
mountain home of snow and storm, and, snuffing the | friendly hand of the kindly architect, to dress its 
battle from afar, he swoops and screams. The Col- wounds, and repair its injuries, and erase its scars. 
onists warned by the dread signal in the sky, stand | Then visit it again. and you will find the deep foot- 
armed for the fierce conflict;—“ Liberty or death,” | prints of time, thick and heavy upon it ; its beauty 
their watch word and rallyingery. The whole con- ‘and its glory dimmed; and its strength gone. The 
tinent was in a blaze of excitement. The teacher|mould of decay will be upon its falls. ‘The 
and his pupil, loosed from the discipline and thral- | damp drops of approaching dissolution will be drip- 
dom of the school-room, shouldered their muskets |P'ng from its frescoed ceilings. Its strong and stal- 
and thronged into the swelling ranks of the republi- | wart pillars will be sinking and crumbling away.— 
can army, to join the cohorts of Freedom. In the |The former home of elegance and luxury, will have 
very fore-front of the battle, where the fight waxed | become the familiar haunt of wild beasts, and the 
hottest and bloodiest, and where the bravest fel] |safe asylum of the ow! and bat ;—and sick at heart, 
thick and fast, all reeking with sweat and begrimed | you will turn away from this mute yet eloquent exhi- 
with powder, stood the Schoolmaster, shoulder to | bition of the vanity of all earthly pomp and gran- 
shoulder with his scholar, teaching him, since he|deur. So it is with the human mind, Subject it to 
eould no longer live a freeman, how to die a patriot. |% severe discipline. Train and cultivate it, by @ 
It was morally impossible for England to conquer |¢lose application, and diligent study, and it will 
America, clad in the impenetrable panoply of trath, shape itself into a temple of thought, surpassing far 
and shielded and protected by the Briarean arms of |#ll regal splendor and al! kingly magrificence, be- 
the teachers. Three millions of freemen, “armed in | fore whose shrine the soul of man bows down and 
the holy cause of Liberty.” and trusting in the | worships, and through whose wide and illuminated 
“ God of battles,” could not, and never can be en-|corridors, messengers from the skies walk familiar, 
slaved. The thing is impossible; the attempt, the ‘honored guests. But leave it to itself, unlooked af- 
wild chimera of a despot and a mad-man. Van-/|ter, and uncared for, and neglected, and uncultiva- 
quished they may be; defeated and disheartened |ted. Throw upon its unbridled neck the reins of un- 
they often are; but enslaved, never, never! Our in-|checked license. ‘Till it not, and break not up its 
dependence was bought with a great price—the best | Stubborn soil, Let not the rain, nor the dew, nor 
heart’s blood of the country. It was wrung from |the sunshine visit it in their season. And soon its 
the talons of tyranny, by brave men and skillfy]|immortal powers will lose the seal of their immor- 
Generals at the point of the bayonet. Wise heads, |tality. Its inherent strength and vigor will decay 
and strong arms, and prudent counsels were needed |and die out; its native beauty will fade and wither, 
t» pilot the infant ship of the republic over the }wntil, at last, it will becone a melancholy ruin 
shoals, and amid the breakers of those dark, stormy |of its former spleudor and greatness; an uimless, 
and tioublous times. The mid-night wrestlings in ‘helpless wreck upon the illimitable shores of eter- 
supplication and prayer. and the impassioned exhor- | Uity. 
tations of the holy minister of the “ Most High,”| We have thus briefly, and imperfectly glanced at 
were indeed necessary—indispensably necessary—to | the past mission of the American schoolmaster, and 
woo a blessing from Heaven, to perch upon the|have seen that we owe to his perseverance and de- 
blood-stained banver of Frecdom and human rights. | votion, the birth and sure establishment of those 
But believe me, the success of the cause of Ameri-| constitutional rights and privileges, of which we are 
can Independence, under the providence of God, was |to night so proud. We have a!so endeavored to 
due as much, if not more, to the schoolmaster, and |show that his mission is of necessity, a continuing 
the influence of his mission, than to any other one |mission, From these two premises, we may. there- 
instrumentality employed in winning and accomplish- ‘fore, easily learn and deduce his fature mission :— 
ing it. the preservation and maintenance of that constitu- 
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tion withits guarantied liberties, in all its original, 
spotless purity and hallowed sanctity. 

It has passed into a received axiom, that “upon 
the intelligence of the masses depends the perpetu- 
ity of our free institutions.” If this be true, and 
who in this assembly, will gainsay or deny its trath, 
the question naturally arises, how can the intelli- 
gence of the masses be best advanced and promoted?- 
By education. How can education he most gene- 
rally diffused and spread abroad ?—Through the in- 
strnmentality of the common school system. How 
ean thé system of common schools be carried out 
into the most snceessfal, beneficial and practical op- 
eration ?—-Only by the unfaltering devotion, and un- 
tiring zeal, and industry of the American school 
master, 

If Colleges and Seminaries were the only nurseries 
of Education, then its blessings could never become 
general or universal. There would be fountains of 
learning for the rich man to quaff, bat there would 
be no purling brooks, or sparkling rills, at which 
the poor man might drink and slake histhirst. The 
fruits of the tree of knowledge would indeed hang 
in tempting sweetness and provoking luxuriance, 
but too high for the hand of the indigent hangry to 
pluck and eat. Education would be the distinctive 
right of “the privilexed few,” and the odious badge 
of a hateful aristocracy. 

It is the ohject of the common school system, to 
bring Education down to the common level of the 
people, and to place it within the reach of all. It 
takes the children of the poor by the hand, and 
seats them on the same bench and at the same desk, 
with the children of the rich. Its invitation is “Ho 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he 
that hath no money, come ye, buy and eat.” It points 
the child of genius to its unlocked treasure house, 
and bids him enter, wherever found,— whether sport- 
ing along the easy and flowery paths of affluence, 
or plodding through the difficult and thorny by- 
ways of want, wearing the galling and unseemly 
livery of poverty. It is therefore the common pat- 
roness of all, the nursing mother of the masses. 

But however beautiful and proper it may be in 
theory, still, it would be wild, and visionary, and 
fruitless in practice, without the assistance of the 
school master. His unwearing patience, and indo- 
mituble energy and industry, are the motive power 
of its well ordered and skilfully regulated machinery. 
His nurturing hand brings the minds of the people, 
and the lessons of the common school into contact, 
and they become the mutual absorbents of each 
other, Under his careful tuition and tender train- 
ing, the masses grow from moving automatons into 
the dignity of rational and sentient beings. The 
people become a nation of readers, and learn to 
think and act for themselves. ‘They soon necessari- 
ly become a free people also; for the atmosphere of 
intelligence is a deadly blight to despotism, and 


Education and Absolutism are sworn enemies. Thé& 


masses, once taught to read the political text-book 
of the past, are not slow to profit by its lessons,— 
The dogma of the divine right of kings, and the 
blind and implieit obedience and submission of 
the subject, becomes transparent falsehood, before 
the brightening rays of knowledge. The grand 
truth, that, “all men are born free and equal,” is 
burned into their hearts by the sun glass of Educa- 
tion, and soon blazons upon their banners. The 


theory of our government, that the people are the 
fountain of power; that in this country the rulers 
are the servants, and the promis the sovereigns, 
quickly daguerreotypes itsel 


in uofading colors up- 





on the camera of their minds, “Salus populi, Supre- 
ma lex,” becomes their rallying cry. The masses, 
educated and enlightened, learn to love our free in- 
stitutions, and cling to them as the only Palladium 
of the world’s hope. Leta foreign foe invade our 
shores, and the nation will meet him, with “ bloody 
hands,” and welcome him to “ hospitable graves.” — 
Let the pibroch of fratricidal strife be blown through 
the land ; let the parricidal hand of domestic treach- 
ery rest upon the silver chord that links together 
in loving sisterhood, this beautiful confederacy of 
States—and the heavy tread of the multitudinous 
masses, marshalling in defence of the Constitution 
and the Union, would shake this entire Continent. 
Dissolve this Union? No, no, the thing is impossi- 
ble. Sooner might you stretch forth your hand, and 
blot the sun from the heavens, or, at noon-day, com- 
mand the shadow to go backwards upon the dial- 
plate of time. ‘The people will be trne to the Con- 
stitution and the Union, as long as the school master 
is true to his mission. Profound Statesmen and 
brave Generals may rescue the State in times of 
great impending danger. The schoolmaster, is its 
continuing bulwark and impregnable fortress of 
strength, at all times, and in every peril. The re- 
public resting upon the solid foundations of virtue 
and intelligence, will go on expanding its colossal 
proportions, until its presence shall become an invi- 
olable, and inviolate,sanctuary to oppression’s victim 
in every land, and around its veiled sammit towering 
high above the clouds, the declining rays of the 
last sun of time, will linger in solemn sadness, slow- 
ly receding before the rising glories of the morning 
star of Kternity. 

If, then, the true mission of the American School- 
master, be the preservation and maintenance of this 
republic, and its free institution,—and we think we 
have shown such to be the case—is it not a great, 
an incomparably great mission? Let the torch of 
liberty be extinguished upon this. Continent.— 
Let the ark of haman rights and political and reli- 
gious freedom,strand here, upon the quicksands ofan- 
archy and disunion. Le’ the American eagie, that 
now soars to the sun, fall to the earth, smitten, 
wounded and dead : and then, indeed, life will have 
little in it, worth the living, and the heart will have 
nothing werth the loving, for“ Ichabod” may be iv- 
scribed upon the monuments of time, 

We will, in passing, merely mention another infla- 
ence of the schoolinaster’s mission, which, although 
of not so great importance politically, is yet of infi- 
nitely more importance morally, The plastic mind 
of his pupil possesses an immortal existence. The 
thoughts he teaches it, and the impress he leaves 
apon its unfading tablets, will be its travelling com- 
panions throughout eternity. The soul of the child 
is often either fledged for Heaven or pinioned for Hell, 
in the quiet seclusion of the village school house. 
The reflection is a fearfully solemn one, and it be- 
hooves the teacher to see to it, that hie skirts be 
clean from innocent blood. This consideration adds 
immeasurably to the responsibility of his mission, 
but it also proportionately increases its grandeur, 
and enhances its native sublimity of character. 


If the schoolmaster’s mission be such, as we have 
feebly described it to be, it follows as a necessary 
consequence, that it mast be a laborious mission.— 
Mankind is born to toil. The conscious earth, smit- 
ten by the terrible voice of Deity, shut her womb, 
and became barren. when he pronounced upon our 
apostate first parent the bitter curse, “in the sweat 
of thy face, shalt thou eat bread.” Since then it has 
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become an inflexible and unbending law, not only of |drives his hastening chariot along the unseen path- 
physical nature, but also of God's moral economy, | ways of space ; when every element of nature has be- 
that no result shall be accomplished by us, withouta|come a saddled pack-horse for Mammon; when 
Sprreepossing effort and exertion. The stubborn |every physical and intellectual power of man is 
ground, spontaneous mother of thorns and thistles, |strained to its utmost tension in the heated and 
is only wooed into richness and fertility, by the pei-|gladiatorial arena of life, and Genius herself is 
severing industry of thehusbandman. The clouded | coined into gold,—it is ashame thut the teacher alone 
intellect of man, is only cleared up and illuminated, | is left to starve! It is with difficulty, that this money 
after many long, long yeurs of patient study ; after| making age can be checked in its mad career of 
many a midnight taper has burned out: and after |speculativn, long enough to hear the plea of the 
the hectic rose of death ha’ bloomed upon the wan |school master; and whilst casting him a paltry pit- 
and hollow-cheek of many a pale browed student —| tance, it hurries on, exclaiming, “I am guiltless 
The image of Jehovah is only restored to the dis-|now.” Itis a notorious fact, that the profession of 
eased and sin darkened soul, after many a stout-|teaching is the worst compensated of all other oc- 
hearted minister has worn out hislife,in exhortations | cupations, that at all approximate it in importance; 
of matchless eloquence, in a devotion that knew no |and it is discreditable to us, as it is notorious. 

faltering, and in midnight supplications at “the Mer- 
ey Seat,” which neither weariness nor slumber over- 
took or surprised. Labor is, therefore, an inexorable 
law of our being. Without it, we are weak, impo- 


The salaries of the teachers of our common schools 
have hitherto been so inadequate to the support of 
themselves and families, as to compel them to the 
2 choice of one of two alternatives : either to endure 
tent and powerless; by it, we have chained the) th. pinching privations of poverty, or else, to quit 
winged lightning, and made it the carrier dove of the business altogether. The benefits conferred and 
our dispatches, and bridled the winds, and made | th. penuneration paid, are so disproportionate, as to 
them the motive power of our commerce. Labor| .hock the sense of justice of every one who will take 
rises in the same scale, with the effect sought to be lhe tine 4nd teéatile,ectiodsie: te! selbes upon’ the 
produced. The higher the aim, the more strenuous | matter for amoment. There is no encouragement 
must be the exertion to attain it. Intellectual tri-| 5+ 9 manof ability to embark in this profession.— 
umphs are the most difficult of achievement ; hence |-pajont commands a premium everywhere, except 
the student's life is one unceasing, arduous struggle. | in the school room, and there it is below par. Itis 

To teach one’s self is hard ; to teach others is not | a well established principle of natural philosophy, that 
less difficult. The schoolmaster’s profession is no |‘ water will find its own level.” It is a no less un- 
sinecure. His calling is not pillowed upon the/erring and universal law of the intellectual world, 
tempting lap of ease and indolence. Along his|that genius will ultimately reach her rightful and 
dusty puthway, there are few cool and pleasant re-| inalienable throne. If we will not pay men of talent 
treats, where he may escape the noonday sun, and | for staying in our school houses, we need not be sur- 
repose his weary frame. His existence is one of | prised, if after a while, when we come to look for 
ever pressing, and ever crowding responsibility, and, | them, we do not find them there. 
therefore, one of ceaseless toil and industry. The|  ¢ js true. necessity has heretofore compelled, and 
bugle note of duty is ever sounding in his ears, and | no doubt will again compel, the child of genius to 
through winter’s storms, and beneath summer's suns, |teach for a short time. But he regards it only as a 
he stands the faithful sentinel, fast by his post. He | present necessity anda stepping stone to something 
ismonarch of a kingdom of his own, "Tis true, he |higher in the fature. When we look arownd us, we 
wears none of the insignia of royalty ; but still, he is | pehold many able, intelligent and talented teachers; 
sovereign over the hearts and minds of his subjects. | hut were we to ask them if they have determined to 
Go, contemplate him, shut out from the world, in the | make teaching the business of their lives, none of 
privacy of the secluded school room, day after day,|them we are sure, would answer, yes; nor can we 
and month after mouth, forgotten, almost unknown ; |hJamethem for this. Itis unreasonable to expect mind 
doomed to repeat again and again, lessons that have | to jmmure itself within the gloomy walls of an eight 
become as familiar to him as his own heart-beats ;' by ten school-house, when thé world is all before it, 
constrained to endure the inattention of one, the! 
stupidity of another, the petulance of a third, and 
the imyertinence of a fourth; without a single beam 
of encouragement, or gleam of progress, to cheer | igh” policy, in our niggardly and parsimonious con- 
his comfortless task;—until the faculties of his mind | quet towards him? Oris it, indeed, a matter of small 
corrode and rust out, his energies become paralyzed. | moment to us. who and what kind of men we have to 
and his physical powers exhausted, and then tell me, 
on your consciences, is not the mission of the Amer- 
ican schoolmaster a laborious one? Is not bis life 
an unrelenting care, and a self-sacrificing devotion? |Js it of no consequence, that your children shall be 
Must he not have a stout heart, and a martyr spirit, |faught lessons of patriotism and virtue, along with 
who 1S willing, thus, to wear the galling chains of in- their daily tasks? Is it a matter of indifference, 
struction around his patient neck, and ready to | whether or not, your sons shall be taught howto ap- 
brave the cruel vassalage of the school house ? | preciate our free institutions, and if necessary, how 

Again, the schoolmaster’s mission has been, here-|to die for them? Or is this great Republic, in very 
tofore, a thankless and ill requited mission. In this |deed, founded “upon the rock of ages,” so that it 
utilitarian age, when “the Philosopher's Stone,”— \need fear neither a foreign foe, nor a domestic trai- 
that long cherished dream of hoary philosophy, and|tor? If all these things be so—it is well. But if 
the dark mysticism of forgotten centuries,—has, in- | not, see to i', my fellow citizens, that you peril not 
deed, at last been found to be—the enterprise and |the ship of State, amid the treacherous quicksands 
industry of a free people; when commerce whitens|of Mammon. See toit, that you immolate not the 
every sea; when steam outwings “the sightless cour- | intellects of your children upon the sordid altars of 
iers of the air;” when the unchained lightning ‘avarice. Have a care, that infidelity aud vice do 


where to choose. Is not our manner of paying the 
|school master ruinonsly suicidal in its consequences? 
Are we not guilty of “a penny wise, and pound fool- 


teach the youth of our land? Is it of little impor- 
tance, what kind of principles are implanted in the 
tender soil of the minds of the rising generation? 
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not crawl into your loved homes, and sit disgnised 
and uvrecognized at your hearth-stones, Go tothe 
fountain of Education, with your tribute, offering of 
gold, and buy back again the presence of that pro- 
teeting Naiad, that was wont to guard its transpa- 
rent and limpid waters form adulteration and impu- 
rity. Pay the school master well and your largess 
will soon be restored to you a hundred fold. Re- 
munerate him, in some slight degree, proportionate 
to his services, and you will thereby enlist in your 
employ not only fidelity and talent, but alsoa cheer- 
ful alaerity, and a loyal and zealous heart. 


Why should the office of instructor of the young 
have fewer emoluments and less honor, than so many 
of the sinecures of the present day, where ignorance 
and indolence doze away their fleeting hours,unannoy- 
ed and undisturbed? Why has teaching heretofore 
been considered as rather a menial employment, and 
therefore, only entitled to a menial’s starving wages? 
Why has fashion shut her fastidious door in the face 
ofthe school master ; and aristocracy expelled him, 
as an outcast, from its privileged and select circle? 
Surely it cannot be because learning has dropped 
her magic wand, or wisdom lost the majesty of her 
mein. Certainly it eannot be, because Educstion is 
no longer necessary—nor civilization and intelli- 
gence desirable It is a paradox we shall make no 


effort to explain, but content ourselves, with simply | teacher should be 


remarking, that such is the prevailing temper of the 
times. 

bat a new light is now dawning upon the cloudy 
horizon of the teacher. He is beginning slowly, it 
is true, but surely,to be alive to the dignity and 
importance of his calling. He is commencing to 
open his eyes to his own interests; and be assured, 
when once thoroughly awake, he will not stop short, 
until we have paid him the utmost farthing of what 
is due him. The school master has worn his sword 
sheathed long enough. He has now drawn it in his 
own defence, for the first time, and thrown away the 
scabbard, Associations are forming, and have join- 
ed hands and hearts, in a concerted and zealous ef 
fort for the amelioration and elevation of the social 
and yecuniary condition of the teacher, Trusting 
in the justice of their cause, and the irresistible 
power of united intellect, they will go on “ conquer- 
ing aud to conquer,” until, at last,our avarice, driven 
into an acknowledgment of the covenant between 
them and us, shall hang upon the brow of the Ame- 
rican schoolmaster, an unfading chaplet of honor, 
and set its bow of promise iu his cloud, from whence 
it shall never depart. 

In conclusion, we would earnestly exhort the 
schoolmaster to be worthy of his mission. “He 
who would aspire to govern, should first learn to 
obey.” So he, who would presume to teach others. 
should be careful first to teach himself. He who 
would arrogate to himself the proud office, of a min- 
istering priest at the altar of instruction, must him- 
self have first sat at the gate of wisdom. Almost ev- 
ery man imagines that he was born alegislator. So, 
too, many in the present day, we fear, suppose that 
they were born teachers. It is a fatal error. No 
one, like the blue-eyed Minerva, springing in God- 
like beauty and full-grcwn and matured wisdom and 
strength from the brain of Jupiter, can at once at- 
tain, by a simple volition, the perfect stature of an 
American schoolmaster. No, no, such an eminence 
can only be reached by diligent perseverance, and 
patient toil. In all the other occupations of life, 


the standing and skill of a master workman are only 
found after the tedious probation of a servile 





apprenticeship. So in education, the prerogative 
of instruction can only be purchased at the cost of a 
self-sacrificing pupilage. The teacher ought to be 
master of his profession,and possessor of a carefully 
trained and well disciplined mind, His labor and 
industry should be constant and incessant. Mind 
is eternally progressive, and its triumphs are in. 
mortal, 

He, then, who would be a leader of the intellect 
of others, must march on with unfaltering and steady 
pace, in its advance. If the siren voice of ease and 
indolence, entices him, but fer a single night, to 
their downy and bewitching couch, he will wake in 
the morning and find himself far out distanced by 
| the noiseless yet ever fleet and swift footsteps of 
ithought. He must be no sluggard or loiterer along 
| the flowery paths of. knowledge. “Onward, still 
onward,” is inscribed upon his banner. 

But it is not enough for theschool master to train 
his head; he must also cultivate his heart. He should 
have every passion his vassal, and every feeling sub- 
missive to his control and government. The placid 
landscape of his temper should never be darkened 
by a passing cloud. His brow should ever be the 
calm, uoruffled mirror of thought. His deportment 
ishould be uniformly kind and gentle, and his lan- 
| guage mild, but dignified and determined. ‘The 
| careful not to interpose the book 
too much or too often, between his pupil and himself. 
The tendency of the present system of mental edu- 
cation, leans strongly towards the induction of men- 
tal servility in the scholar. To read by rote, is a 
fau't; to read understandingly a desideratum. The 
| pupil may, at all times, with profit to himself, be in- 
|troduced into the august presence of the majestic 
| shades of departed worth and greatnees. But the 
| school-master should, himself, be an ever open vol- 
'ume, before the eyes of his scholars, from whose ex- 
|haustless lessons of integrity and morality, honor 
and wisdom, they might store up treasures of im- 
perishable wealth. The teacher should strive to 
adorn his mission, and shed an effulgence and halo 
of glory over his profession. Let him go forth to 
the battle of life; armed witk the lofty purpose, and 
the firm resolve, and no poisoned arrow of malice, 
can ever pierce his impenetrable panoply, no rust 
of idleness will ever dim the lustre of his burnished 
and glittering harness. 

Such ought the American school master to be and 
such we would have him to be. Time is the witness 
of his toils. Eternity will be the harbinger of his 
triumphs. Earth is the arena of his panting strife. 
Heaven will be theatre of his victory and glory. Let 
him live in the light and not in the shadow of his 
great mission. Let him be worthy of that, whereun- 
to he was sent, and true to himzelf; and he will need 
no chiseled marble, nor enduring brass to perpetu- 
ate his memory, or his fame. America will be his 
monument ; its prosperity and glory,and the pres- 
tige of its great name, his epitaph; and while our 
| country remains, it will stand a vast mausoleum, en- 
|shrining his august, majestic and venerated spirit, 
to whose entombed and buried love and greatness, 
posterity will make its devotional pilgrimage, and on 
whose radiant front, they will gaze, and read these 
talismanic words, “he still lives.” 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the “ Educational Soci- 
ety of Franklin county,” our simple task is now 
done, If we have in any slight degree, enabled you 
to appreciate the importance and tiue spirit of your 
mission; if we have inspired in your hearts a gene- 
rous emulation to be worthy of that mission ; if we 
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have infused into your souls a nobler aim, or a high- 
er or holier ambition; if we have even succeeded, 
in impressing upon your minds, athought or a senti- 
ment that shall, ia days to come, when we are far, 


far separated from each other, return to you, as 4} 


pleasing memory, or hallowed recollection, then not 
in vain have you listened and we spoken this night. 





THE OFFICE OF DIRECTOR. 
A Lecture read before the York County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, March 21, 1856, by Too H. Burrowes, 


The relations of Parent and Teacher to each oth- 
er, and of both to the child, have been often and 
fully discussed. The various principles and duties 


involved in these relations need not here be repeat- | 
ed in detail. It may be stated, however, that in| 


priority of claim and of authority, the power of the 
parent over the child, precedes and overshadows 


that of the Teacher. Ina word, the Teacher is but | 


in the parent’s place, for a specified purpose, and 
clothed with the parent’s right and power to do that 


for the child, in the accomplishment of that purpose, | 


which the parent either has not the leisure or the 
ability, himself to accomplish. On his part, the 
child owes to his Teacher the same unhesitating obe- 
dience and the same respect, while subjected to his 
authority, which the parent would be entitled to, if 
himself in discharge of that authority. 

These are the main principies involved in these 
relations. Their application to the office of Director, 
now proposed for consideration, is more close than 
is generally supposed; while they are, if properly 
applied, calculated to exhibit that office in its true 
and full light. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that the object 
of the establishment of the Common School system 
was not to introduce some previously unknown mode 
of instruction, or kind of knowledge, or new rela- 
tions in society. Neither was it designed to super- 
sede, in any of its just elements, parental authority ; 
nor to clothe the Teacher with greater powers than 
he had before; nor to subject the child to the per- 
formance of more severe duty than he owed before. 
Nothing of the kind was either designed, was requir- 
ed by the circumstances of the case, or would be 
proper. 

That simple but the grand object, was: To render 


| der the blessings of sound, safe, and useful know- 
ledg common to all our youth, without reference to 
| wealth, rank or position. 

| How wasthis great parpose—worthy of the best 
|minds, the warmest hearts, and the purest natures 
in the State—to be effected? If we examine the 
|history of the Common School system, and carefully 
|study the laws establishing it and regulating its ope- 
|rations, we ate struck by the exceeding attention 
jthat was paid to two points, which seem to have 
| been esteemed essential elements, by its originators, 
|and which have never and should never be lost sight 


lof. These are— 


1. The solicitude with which the consent of the 
| people—the parents—was sought after, to the new 
| system. 

| 2. The careful avoidance of all unnecessary inter- 
|ference with, or infringement of the parental power 
| over the child. 

It is unthinkingly asserted by many, that it was 
‘an error in our first school acts, to make the accep- 
‘tance of the common system dependent, in each 
|township, ward or borough, on the consent of the 
voters. This assertion, with all due deference to 
‘the opinion of others, is believed to be itself an 
lerror. Our people, here in Pennsylvnnia, are not 
| volatile or impulsive, but, on the other hand, though 
‘slow to form opinions and change their habits, they 
‘cannot be driven faster than their own convictions 
lof right lead them. They occupy a middle ground 
‘of intelligent steadfastness, which, it would be well 
\for the Union if it were more general. They had, 
|generation after generation, raised their families in 
| virtuous industry, improved their farms, performed 
their duties as members of the social and political 
'State, and elevated the commonwealth, if not to the 
most brilliant, yet certainly to the highest and most 
| reliable position in the Union. All this was done 
with small advantages of education; not, because 
iknowledge in itself was originally undervalued or 
|despised ; but because, in the labor and rudeness of 
\a new country, amidst the thousand pressing wants 
lof the wilderness and the habits of thrift inherent in 
them as a people, there was small leisure for learn- 
ling. So it came to pass, that learning, at least in 


all the schools in the State as good as the best; so |its higher departments, necessarily fell ont of use; 
to increase their number as to accommodate all the |and this continued so long that men, finding they 
youth of the State; and to confer upon every child|could succeed measurably well without it, finally 
in the commonwealth the full and free opportunity to |came, in large numbers, to the conclusion, that, ex- 
acqaire a sound education,—whether rich or poor,|cept in its mere rudiments, it was unnecéssary if 
whether blessed with provident or cursed with care- | not dangerous. 

less parents, whether possessed of bright parts or| This was the character of the peopleand this the 
only endowed with ordinary powers of usefulness. —| state of their feelings in relation to Education, at 
In a word, it was not to impart a common—mean-|the era of the Common School dawn. The men who 
ing thereby a mean or limited—education to all, nor|hailed that dawn from points elevated above the 
yet an inferior education to the common—meaning | mass, and anxiously longed for the effulgence of its 


. . | . 
the lower portion of the people ;—but it was to ren-' mid-day glory, were nevertheless too conversant 
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with their own people to be ignorant of this state of 
things, and too wise to attempt suddenly and forci- 
bly to correct it. Hence it was, that, first of all and 
for many years, the periodical consent of the people 
of each district to receive the system, was made a 
condition precedent to its adoption; and that its 
genera) adoption only took place at the end of fif- 
teen years, when, by use and consideration, and expe- 
rience of its benefits, the people had generally be- 
come convinced of its fitness to their wants. 

It is impossible, now, to ascertain what would have 
been the result, if the system had, at first, been arbi- 
trarily enacted into general operation by the Legis- 
Jature. It is probable, either that its early repeal 
would have taken place, or that it would have been 
so modified and weakened, as to be scarcely worth 
preserving. But the wise course pursued, while it 
avoided either disaster, threw the nature and merits 
of the system itself before the people, as standing 
and general topics of discussion. This agitation of 
the question was thus thrown into every family and 
vicinity and district. The system itself, being strong 
in right and adaptedness to the occasion, could not 
suffer, but gradually triumphed in this conflict ; till 
it was finally made into a positive and general law 
of the land, less by act of the Legislature than by 
actual cessation of opposition to its general princi- 
ples, in 1849, 

It is true that opposition is yet heard and felt ; 
but this is not so much to the system itself, as to 
some of its details, or to some acts of its administra- 
tion, It is now a fixed portion of our public insti- 
tutions; and is as firmly founded on the consent of 
the people as any other of those institutions, no one 
of which is without its fault finders. 

The other promiuent object in the original forma- 
tion of the system—the protection of parental rights— 
though no less essential to its safe operation, has 
been less developed by time and experience ; but 
when duly considered it is equally honorable to the 
sagacity and patriotism of its framers. A brief 
statement of the nature, and of the provisions for 
the protection, of this main object of the system, 
will most abundantly show this to be the case. 

As between a parent and the teacher of a private 
school, what are the acts necessarily performed—the 
powers always retained,—by the Parent? 

In the first place, he chooses the school and the 
Teacher for his child. Next, he designates the stu- 
dies to be pursued. Thirdly, he selects, or at least 
can, if he wish, control, the books to be used; and 
lastly, amongst his primary acts of parental autho- 
rity, he determines the duration of the term of in- 
struction in each year. Then amongst his contina- 


ing duties towards the school, may be mentioned 
those of seeing that his child attends regularly, of 
frequent visitation of the school to he convinced 





that it is conducted in accordance with his just ex- 
pectations, and of co-operation with the other pa- 
rents, in seeing that it is protected against outward 
injury, and free from inward impropricty. 


These are all powers and duties of the utmost im- 
portance. The selection of the instructor of his 
children is no less than the determination of their 
moral character and intellectual rank, so far as school 
influence—and it can scarcely be over-estimated— 
extends. The choice of studies is, to a great extent, 
that which gives direction to the child’s turn of 
thought and to his avocation in life The books 
used may be such as to influence the morals, the re- 
ligion, and the literary character of the pupil's 
whole life; and the duration of instruction, of itself, 
in most cases, determines the amount of knowledge 
he shall acquire. No less important are the contina- 
ing duties, of seeing that the child regularly attends 
school, that he may duly profit by its instruc'ions, of 
visitation, that the teacher may be encouraged and 
kept within his proper sphere, and of co-operation 
with others for the protection and supervision of the 
school. 

If these and other simitar and dependent duties 
had been faithfully and generally performed by all 
the parents in the State, there would have been lit- 
tle necessity fur a public system of education. But, 
unfortunately this was not, and probably never 
will be, the case. Some are too ignorant, some are 
too busy, some are too careless, some are too vicious. 
Hence, the Legislature was impelled by the necessi- 
ty of the case and the wants of so many of the 
mentally perishing rising generations to establish 
a general—a public—a free—a Common system, for 
their education and training in the light of know- 
ledge and the habits of virtue. Hence, also, the 
most delicate and difficult task to be performed, was 
the safe deposit and the proper exercise of the very 
parental powers just enumerated. 


In the framing and operation of a public system, 
it was obvious that all the parents of a district eould 
not be called into office and clothed with its powers_ 
The withdrawal of these powers from them was, 
therefore, on the one hand, imperative. But on the 
other hand, the object was'to withdraw them no far- 
ther from the parents, than might be absolutely re. 
quisite to their efficient discharge ; and, at the same 
time, to keep those entrusted with them, as much 
within the attention and control of the parents 
themselves, as might be consistent with the rights 
of all, and the efficiency of the duties to be per- 
formed. 

The happy expedient hit upon, was to cause the 
parents (or tax-payers) of each District, to elect six 
of their own body, and of their neighbors, who 
should become the depositories and executors of so 
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much of the aethority of the body of the parents, |unfrequently, others so wrong-headed as only to be 
as imperious necessity demanded to be taken from | satisfied with that which is wrongly done. The one 
them, for the common good; to keep these repre- | it would be hopeless, and the other it would be crim. 
sentatives in the line of accountability by frequent jioal, to attempt to please. But the great majority 
elections; and, to deprive the office of pecuniary |have neither this inrate spirit of fault-finding, ner 
attractiveness, by requiring the persons elected to |this proclivity to error. Their desire is tosee right 
give their time and their labor, in turn with their|done, and to support the doer; and them it. is not 
fellow citizens of the district, without fee or reward. |only possible, but a duty, to satisfy, even in dis- 

This is the Directorship of our Pennsylvania sys-| Charging the difficult and thankless office of School- 
tem, This is its great conservative—reasonable— | Director. 
feature. This is the principle had in view by the; Amongst the least desirable daties of the earlier 
wise framers of the system ;—a principle, it is trae,| Boards of Directors, under the system, was that of 
not yet fully developed or understood, but one which | locating new schools. Few calls of this kind, are 
should not hastily, or without full consideration, be |now made upon the judgment and patience of Di- 
abandoned, or materiallychanged. It may and pro-/rectors. But still, occasionally, a new school be- 
bably does require some additional legislation to give | comes requisite ; and jast in proportion as the ben- 
it full effeet ; but its failure to accomplish all that | efits of the system are becoming fully understood, is 
was originally expected from it, may be owing merely | generally the bitterness of the strife for the location. 
to some incompleteness of detail, and therefore, no | fy all such cases, the Director should raise his view 
more argues unsoundness in the principle itself, than | above personal considerations, or mere present or 
does the overclouded dawn fortell the total absence | temporary convenience. He should bear in mind 
of light during the following day. ‘that the school-house has now become a public and 

This then, is the office of Director ;—clothed abiding institution ; that, if well placed, it may con- 
with so mach of the parent's power, as, bat no | tinue fer ages if not fer centuries the radiating cen- 
more than, is necessary forthe common good; with litre of refinement and knowledge—the premoter of 
one hand establishing, supporting and governing | health and good taste: and that, though all may no 
the school, just as a judicious parent would desire | aow be satisfied, yet that it oaght to have the ele- 
to see done ; with the other selecting and sustaining | ments of healthfulness, pleasantness, acecessibility, 
the teacher and protecting him in all his just rights | and sufficient centrainess to reasonably accommo 
and proper actions. Iu comparison with it, there is | date all who are to resort thither. Any thing short 
no secular office of greater or more vital importance, | of this should not be satisfactory. More ought not 
in the State. jto be expected. 

These two essential elements—the consent of the | The proper construction of the school-house is 
peop.e and the full representation of parental autho-|also a matter of vast importance. It is one, too, 
rity—form, the one the strong foundation, and the| which will sooa more and more demand the atten- 
other, the sure perpetuity, of our common school tion ef Directors. Not only are new buildings, at 
system. While resting on common consent, and ad- | new poiets, still oceasionally required, but the ten- 
ministered for the benefit of the rising generation in |dency of the system is towards replacing many 
accordance with the reasonable wishes of their pa- | old seheol-houses with others of a proper construc- 
rents, no power on earth can shake it. tion, as rapidly as the means of the Districts, and 

But though the Directory is the great and ruling | the feeling of the Districts will justify the changes. 
administrative feature in the system, like every other The means and the feelings of the District ;—both 
portion of our popular institutions, it is dependent, |Should be, to a proper exteat, consulted, before the 
for full saccess, on the manner of its administration, |0ld house, if at all tolerable, be torn down, and 4 
and on the degree of popular support accorded to | "¢w aud expensive one reared in its stead. It sLould 
its discharge. The maaner of its administration de- | #!ways be borne ia mind that the building up of the 
pends on the Directors themselves. The support |system, and not of houses, is the first object to be 
requisite to its success must come from Parents and | kept in view; and that good teaching may take 
Teachers. | place in an old house. The old houseshould, there- 
| fore, not be displaced, until the means and the im- 
|proved educational feeling of the District will bear 
the change; unless, indeed, in cases in which the 


In considering the means of rendering the direc- 
tory efficient and successful, by its own proper dis 


charge, it is of course out of the question to expect 


that the school affairs of any district can ever be so health of the pupils suffers from its use. Then no 


administered as to satisfy every one. Nor is it, io consideration should continue it for a single season 


|longer. 
| 
nity, some individuals so captious as to find fault; As to form of construetion, it may be briefly said, 


with the best efforts of others; and there are, not!that sufficiency of floor area, height of ceiling, 


fact, to be wished for. There are, in every commu- 
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healthfal ventilation and heating, pleasantness of | If thus made to grow out of full preparation in 
h,ot and comfortableness of furniture, are the great |the Primary schools, and conseqnently out of a de- 
desiderata. mand by parents for higher instruction for their 
The choice of the Teacher is, after all, the great | Children, the grading of the schools—that next step 
point requiring knowledge, pradence and firmness, iD our educational progress—will be effeeted as na- 
It need scarcely, at this period in our educational | turally and beneficially, as the noiseless springing of 
progress, be remarked, that three months instruction | the young plant from the sown seed, and the gradu- 
by a competent instructor, is not only worth more jal but sure maturing of the harvest under the sum- 
than a dozen by an incompetent one, but that in| mer sun. 
some cases, a closed school-bouse would be far bet- The adoption of text-books, also, isan act now of 
ter than the kind of training actually imparted. 4t| official and obligatory duty; and one which gives 
is, however, as impossible for Directors to please all | rise to more of hesitation and embarrassment than 
in the selection of their teachers as in the location | really pertains to it. Uniformity of books im the 
of the school-bouses. Still, certain great principles | same school .is the great end to be effected. The 
should be kept in view, and, if so, will in most cases | kind to be used is of less moment. Amongst the 
lead to satisfactory results. The compensation) great multiplicity of such works now offered to the 





should be such as to attract respectable talent and 
acquirement. The term of teaching should be long 
enough to enable the instructor to show results.— 


The former teaeher,—who gave pretty general satis- | 


faction, who caused his pupils te make good pro- | are the teacher's tools, and he ought both to know 


gress, and who possessed their confidence and love 
and attracted a full attendance to the school,— 
should always be retained if possible. A County 
Superintendent's Certifieate, backed by such re- 
sults, constitutes the holder a full member of his 
profession, and should cause his retention in the dis- 
trict at almost any cost, 


The arrangement of the course of studies is an 
act of more importance than is genera}ly supposed ; 
bat the error most frequently committed is that of 
including too much. 


The desire of many Direetors and of many Teach- 
ers also, instigated by the unthieking impatience 
of parents, to have the higher branches introduced, 
has injured many schools and thousands of young 
minds. On this point the truth seems to be forgot- 
ten, or overlooked, that on a foundation of thorough. 
ness in the rundimental branches of knowledge, not 
only can the superstructure of the higher studies be 
readily, and speedily, and solidly raised, by the 
Teacher, at the prop: r time, but that, thus trained 
and prepared, the pupil is in a condition toe educate 
himself, by his own efforts, to any desired extent.— 
While, on the other hand, the mind of the child, 
strained with ideas, and facts and principles past its 
comprehension, scarcely ever reaches medioerity in 
after life, and never becomes distinguished. Our 
act of assembly provides, first and wisely, for in 
struction in orthography, reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, geography and grammar. Only when there is 


ample provision of sound and thorough instruction 
in these, should the pupil, be intreduced to addition- 
al branches; and, when materia) additions to this 
course became proper and necessary, they should, in 
all possible cases, be provided for in schools of a 
higher grade. 





attention of Directors, some are excellent ; nearly 
all are good ; few, if any,are positively bad. The 
best rule, probably, for the guidance of Directors is 
to consult with their teachers on the subject. Books 
how to use them, and which are the best. Another 
safe rule will be to adopt, as the regular series of 
the District, those which have been most numerous- 
ly in use; fur, this will cause less inconvenieuce, and 
as has just been said, the kind of books is of less 
importance than the uve that is made of them. A 
good teacher will teach well with any book, and even 
make the errors of the text-book, if any, promotive 
of the pupil's progress. A bad teacher will fail 
with every book. 

The visitation of the schools is the last duty of 
Directors that will now be noticed. The !aw pro- 
vides that “they shall exercise a general supervision 
“over the schools of there respective distriets, and 
“shall by one or more of their number, visit every 
“school in the distriet at least once in each month, 
“and eanse the result of such visit to be entered on 
the minutes of the board.” Here is described and 
rendered imperative, a duty essential to the well-be- 
ing of the schools; yet one which, when performed, 
is more burthensome and laborious than all the rest, 
and one which, consequently, is the most frequently 
neglected. 

This negleet arises from natural and unavoidable 
causes, Wirecturs, generally, are willing to give a 
day each month to the transaction of the genera) 
business of the District, in a board meetiug, with- 
out compensation ; but when there is added to this, 
ithe task of riding from school to sehool, to perform 
the duty of visitation, occupying two or more ad- 
ditional days monthly, the tax apon their time is 
rendered oppressive, and it beeemes necessary to 
attend their own home duties in preference to those 
of the public. 

This defect in the administration of the system 
had been so general, so long continued and so detri- 
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inated ‘that, in 1854, it was one of the main rea- 
sons for the creation of the office of County Super- | 


intendent; a chief duty of that officer being the in- | 


spection ont visitation of all the schools in his) 
county. But, though the agency of the superinten- 
dency, wherever faithfully executed, has fully come 
ap to the just expectations of its advocates in eve- 
ry other department of duty—to the extent, even, 
of constituting its creation a marked era in the his- 
tory of the system—in this it does not, because it 
can not, fully meet public expectation. This is the 


case more especially iathe larger counties. In such, | 
with from 200 to 400 schools and a teaching term | 


of, say six months, more than one visit can not be 
made to each school in the year. Yet itis a strong 
and decisive argument in favor of proper visitation, 
that this one visit by an able professional teacher 


the practice, and raised a general demand for an in- 
creased official Supervision. Every true teacher— 
every experienced Director—every intelligent friend 
of the schools, is of this mind; and various plans 
for the accomplishment of the object have been pro- 
posed. 


All admit increased visitation to be indispensable 


to the improvement of the schools, and that to en-| 


sure its due and regular performance, it must be 
paid for; but few agree as to the mode. Some re- 
commend the entire abolition of the Directorship 
and the appointment of a District Superintendent, 
to be clothed with their powers and paid for his ser- 
vices. Others are in favor of retaining the office of 
Director, but of creating, in addition to it and for 
the especial duty of visitation, the office of District 
Superintendent. Others, again, advocate the re- 
duction of the number of Directors to three in each 
District, and their payment for the performance of | 
their duties; while still another class propose the | 
retention of six Directors, with payment for their 
services, including that of visitation, 


Strong reasons are advanced for each of these 


| needed. 


-|new principle i inte > the system, which may or may 
not be beneficial. 


The probabilities are that this last named change 
| would not effect the object in view, while it might 
deprive the offiee of that strong degree of conf- 
|dence it now possesses. So long as citizens give 
their time and their labor to the public gratuitous. 
ily, they will, at least, be free from the suspicion of 
| mercenary motives, and the office itself will not be- 
come the object of the money-making office-seeker. 
But attach to it a compensation equal to the value 
of the time employed and the services to be render- 
jed—and no less, if any, should be given—and, like 
ithe office of supervisor or assessor, it at once bv- 
|comes desirable to many, with neither the intention 
jnor the ability to discharge its duties for the sake 


— ’|of those duties, 
has, almost without exception, shown the utility of 


Still, though the anpaid, full, township, ward, or 
borough Directorship is an essential element in our 
State school system, it has its defects; and chief 
amongst them is its failure in regular visitation. If 
properly considered, however,this failure will be found 
to be a defect, not in principle, but in detail,—the want 
of a mere addition to parts already in existence and 
in useful operation—not the proof of a radical er- 
ror in those parts. 7'his addition may be effected by 
a very slight change in the administration of the law, 
and thus the whole evil be remedied. 


| The portion of the law, just quoted, relative to 
supervision by Directors. permits the visits to be 
made “by one or more of their number;” and the 
14th section of the same law (Conmon School Act 
of 8 April, 1854) after describing the duties of the 
| Secretary of each board, says, he shall “ do and per- 
|* form all other acts and duties pertaining to the of- 
“fice of Secretary of the Board, and for his services 
“the shall receive suck compensation as the board may 
|\direct.” Here is nearly, if not entirely, what is 
All that is required, at the utmost, is » 
by the proper authority, that the 
duty of visitation; in such manner as shall be pre- 


| declaration, 


plans ; but against all of them, arguments, drawnj|scribed by the proper Board, shall be one of the 


from the nature of our system, are urged and with 


a force that should not be disregarded. As attempt- | 


ed to be shown in the early part of this discourse, 
the Directory, as the parental representation, is the 
great conservative feature of the system and its 
chief element of strength. The abolition of the 


Directory would be the destruction of this great ele- | 
ment, and is, therefore, not to be seriously thought | 


of. So, the withdrawal of the right and pewer of 
visitation from Directors, is, to that extent, a re- 
striction ef the same element, and to that extent, al- 
so, objectionable. In the same way, the decrease 
of Directors to three, is a diminution of parental! 


representation; while the project to pay a Board, 


either of three or of six, is the introduction of a|make settlement, would be all that those datiee 


duties of the Secretary. 

Thus would our beautiful and symmetrical Penp- 
isylvania graduated system of control, supervision, 
jand visitation be completed. The rights and powers 
|of parents would continue,as they ought, to be vested 
in the hands of the Directors—the neighbors—the 
fellows—the representatives of those parents ; while 
| directors relieved of the most onerous and difficult 
|part of their labor, could and would still perform 
ithe rest without compensation, other than that of 
benefitting their own offspring and those of their 
}fellow citizens. One day in each month, or part of 
a day, during the term, with one before its commence- 
ment to make preparation, and one after its close to 
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would necessarily occupy. Not that Directors jens consistently accept it. But certainly none 
should be deprived of the right to visit the schools|other should be elected. If asked to describe 
altogether. That right would still continue, and |the person proper for a school Director, we would 
would probably then be as frequently exercised vol- | S8Y that he should be:—1. One who bas children of his 
untarily, as it is now compulsorily. own, or. the charge of those of others, to educate, 

To the Board, as the head of the system in the | Such a person will be apt to feel a direct interest 
district, the Secretary as District visitor would .re- |!" the welfare of the schools. This is a good geue- 


port, and to them he would be amenable, By him |ral rule; but, as there are no such rules without ex- 


the duty of supervision and visitation would, in |Ceptions, there may be heartless persons with fami- 
lies who care not for them, and there are many large- 


most ‘cases, be much more effectually performed | , 8 
than by all the members of the Board, even if paid |hearted men without families. As exceptivus, the 





for their services ; because the best qualified mem. | former should always be avoided and the latter 
ber of the Board and the one who had most leisure, | 
would no doubt be chosen to the office. 


Diverging from the District Secretary, on the oth- | 
er hand, a report would be made periodically to the | 
County Superintendent, whose annual or semi-annual 
visitation of the schools would thus be rendered | 
more effective and satisfactory. 

From the County Superintendent, the coilected | 
reports and statistics of the county would reach the | 
Common School Department at Harrisburg; and | 
thus, accountability and method, life and harmony, 
be iniused into the whole. 

These suggestions are the result of much thought 
on this difficult and now urgent question. They are 
respectfully thrown out, in the hope of relieving | 
the office of Director from its greatest embarrass- | 
ment, and of retaining that vital organ of the sys- | 
tem in full power and usefulness. 





It is evident, | 
from the signs on every hand, that some change | 
must be made. It would seem to be the part of | 
wisdom to adopt that expedient which, while it 
shall effect the whole object, will disturb the rest of | 
the machinery of the system as little us possible ; | 
and this seems to possess both these requisites, 

But, relieve and strengthen the office of Director 
as we may, it will still be greatly dependent on the | 
favor and support of others, for efficiency and full 
euccess, Without public confidence and a generous 
liberality of feeling towards it, neither this nor any 
other public office, in a land of free opinion, can ef- 
fect its whole object ; and chief amongst the sources 
of this indispensable support are the parents of the 
District :—using here and in other parts of this dis- 
course, the term parent as embracing all who have 
the charge of youth, and as synonymous with voter ; 
inasmuch as those having the care of youth are not 
only those most directly concerned, but generally 
constitute the controlling majority. 


This class can, in various and influential ways, 
sustain and render powerful for good the office of 
Director. 

In the first place, the election of none but citizens 
fit and willing to perform all the duties belonging to 
the position, is due alike to the office and to 





the youth of the District. No other should or 


elected, if otherwise fit and willing to serve. 2. 


No one who sends his children to other than the 


‘common schools, of the same grade, should have the 
direction of the latter. If they arenot good enough, 
or ifhe is not willing to make them guod enuugh, 


for his own children, he ought not to be either 
troubled or trusted with their care. If he be, the 


chances are, either that he will neglect the duty, or 


discharge it as a tax-saving operation. 3. Men in 
full and successful business, if they will accept the 
office, generally make the best Directors, Such 


| persons, by energy and method, usually make 
itime to perform all they 
of leisure should not, as a general rule, have their 
\leisure disturbed by the affuirs of others. 


undertake. Persuns 
If it be, 
in most cases, they will only be rendered uneasy and 
the public disappointed. 4. The old, tried, experi- 
enced, efficient Director should always be re-elected 
as long as he can be induced to serve. His know 
ledge of the condition and wants of the District, and 
his experience in the ways of ‘Teachers and in the 
ways and waywardness of Parents and children, are 
invaluable and will be found to add lurgely to 
the economy, efficiency and harmony of the system. 


Having thus filled the Board with large-hearted, 
practical, attentive Directors, the next duty of pa- 
rents in this counexion, is to strengthen their hands 
and cheer them with that fair and generous support, 
which an office so eminently unselfish always de- 
serves. 


It is said there are two sides to every question ;— 
more than this i. often true of those numerous local 
school questions which embarrass schovl-vourds ; 
for some of them seem to have a dozen. But, like 
all other questions, vvly one side can be successful 
in the final decision. Hence would seem to arise 
the necessity of conceding to Schvol Directors, at 
least as much confidence in their official acts, as is 
almost uniformly accorded to other public vllicers. 
Their duties are sufficiently disagreable and onerous 
in themselves, But if rendered more so by captious 
fault-finding, who will be found to undertake them ? 
Parents should view the matter in this light, and 
concede purity of intention, at least in every case 
from which positive evidence of the contrary is ab- 
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sent. Not only should they dothis as an act of pealed to and called in, on every trivial occasion of 
justice, but, as a matter of policy, they should man-| discipline or difficulty in the school. If this prac- 
fully and unitedly sustain the action oftheir Board,| tice prevail, the Director will.soon weary of his 
whether they approve of every little minor detail in! office, and ultimately, and generally with reason, 
it or not; convinced that in no other way can their| arrive at the conclusion that the teacher is not fit 
administration be made fullyeffectual. An inferior} for his. 
system of action on any subject, efficiently ana har-| Whenever the Director visits the school, he 
moniously carried into operation, is better than the! should be received and treated with the respect due 
best system in the world imperfectly administered,| to his station, as the representative both of public 
or a patch-work system, made up of portions from) authority and that of the parents. The whole opera- 
half a dozen good but incongruous plans. tions and condition of the school should be exhibited 
We would not be understood, here, as counselling} to him, and the occasion not only be ‘made one of 
unreasoning submission to all the projects and acts|importance to the pupils, but of pleasure and 
of School Directors. The point intended to be im-|interest to him. This may be done, without 
pressed, is, that captious and embarrassing opposi- lowering the dignity, or interfering with the 
tion should not be the means resorted to, for the cor-| due authority of the Teacher, which vo intelligent 
rection of any mistakes unavoidably made, or for| Director will attempt and no true Teacher submit 
effecting purposes deemed better than those of the/ to. 
Board. If mistakes have been made, orimprovements} Directors should always be spoken of with re- 
can be suggested, there will be a proper time and! spect in the presence of the pupils, their gratuitous 
occasion for the correction of the one and the| labors explained and commended, and their visits 
suggestion of the other; and the Board that has re-| desired. If any teacher find his relations to the 
ceived a generous support in its own plans, will al-| Board of such a nature as to render this course im- 
ways be the most ready and willing, at the right} possible, consistently with truth, his best course will 
time, to correct its proceedings, be to sever the connexion at once. His usefulness 
Finally, the Teachers of -the District have it very | '8 at an end in that district; and it is neither his 
much in their power to lighten the labors of their province, nor right, under any circumstances, to im- 
Directors, as well as to promote their own welfare,/ plant disrespect for constituted authority in the 


by their conduct towards the Board. | youthful mind. 


Both Directors and Teachers often take a narrow Teachers frequently demand improved and increas- 
and improper view of each other, and of the relation ed facilities for teaching from their Board of Direc- 
they sustain to each other. The Director is not the| tors, such is blackboards—maps—apparatus ; and 
wane hirer—the task-master—of the teacher,—one| are not always successful. In such cases it is neith- 
appointed to get as much work for as little pay as|er politic nor just to exhibit temper nor to de- 
possible. He is the agent of the parents of the pu-|nounce the Board. It may be that it is not ‘parsi- 
pils, selected for the express purpose of obtaining/mony, but an honest want of knowledge of 
the best instructor for those pupils which the com-|the use and the necessity of the improvement, 
mon means will compass, and of extending all rea-| which stands in the way. True, the Teacher is the 
sonable and proper facilities to the instructor in the| best judge, and his opinion should be decisive; but 
discharge of his duties, which the circumstances ren-| things are not always as they should be. A little 
der necessary. management will effect the object. The use of a 

The teacher is neither the servant of the Directors| temporary expedient—the loan of an instrument— 
nor is he one whose chief object is to give as little| the employment of a little ingenuity, will do more 
service and get as much money as possible. He is} than impatience or hard language; and the success, 
the member of a high and most responsible profes-| when thus effected, will find and leave all parties 
sion; selected to discharge duties of the utmost im-| pleased with each other, and with a degree of mutu- 
portance to the cemmunity; and entitled, if those} al confidence which may be used for farther improve- 
duties be properly discharged, to a consideration and| ments. 
to a recompense of which his salary is the smullest, | It is needless to follow this train of remark fur- 
though an indispensable, portion. }ther. The whole subject may be concluded with 

Viewed in these lights, there is little room forun-| the assertion—again repeated—that the Director- 
pleasantness of intercourse, or clashing of jurisdic-| ship is the great conservative feature in our State 
tion, between the two offices. The teacher, who is} System of Common Schools; that the delieate and 
qualified for his position, should not be interfered | important powers it possesses could nowhere else 
with or unduly controled in the discharge of his| be better or more safely deposited; and that so 
school-room duties. “That is his province. But, on|Jong as fairly and fully sustained by Parents and 
the other hand, the Director ought not to be ap-! Teachers, it will effect its great objects. 
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